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a, b, c, d, Pontoon Bridges. 


N Saturday, the 13th of December, the Federal troops, 
under General Burnside, sustained a crashing defeat. 
The only consolation which the North has is that the 


men did their duty nobly. 


They fought with a courage 


and obstinacy to which their rivals themselves bear 
witness. Nevertheless, it is obvious that the battle ought 
never to have been fought at all ; and that the dispositions 





| that river. 
| tained, though it is said that they amounted to 150,000 
men. 
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The numbers of his army have not been ascer- 


It was supposed that he would have crossed imme- 
diately ; but the regular bridges were broken down, and 
the pontoons did not arrive for several weeks. Before they 


_ did arrive, General Lee had not only marched his whole 


army, amounting it is said to 100,000 men at the least, 


| td the town of Fredericksburg, but he had occupied himself 


of heights which overhang the old Virginian city. 


in forming several lines of intrenchments along the circle 


Thus 
matters remained until Wednesday the 10th of December. 


_ The country on the north of the river is hilly and wooded, 
| and completely overlooks the plain upon which Fredericks- 


| burg stands. 


The banks of the Rappahanne:k are lofty 


| and precipitous, so that the river runs in a deep and narrow 


| channel. 


About two-thirds of a mile south of the city the 


| ground rises, so that a series of terraces are formed one above 


the other. On this ground there are numerous detached 
houses and stone walls, which form admirable shelter for 
troops. To the east of the railway there is, according to 
General Lee, a plain well adapted for the operations of 
cavalry. 

Such being the theatre of operations, the Federals de- 
termined to assume the offensive ; and for this purpose it 
was necessary to cross the river. It was expected that the 
Confederates would have opposed any such attempt ; but 





of General Burnside violated all the established rules of 
war. That officer.acted more like a desperate gambler than 
a reasonable man. The strong probability is that the | 
battle was fought because the civilians in the cabinet of | 
Washington insisted that it should be fought, not because any | 
officer considered success possible, except by a miracle. The | 
Federal officers may have represented to President Lincoln | 
that to carry the intrenched position occupied by the Con- | 
federate army under General Lee by assault, or to compel | 
him to retire by an attack in flank, might be possible in 
six months, To this the President may have replied that 


General Lee found it impracticable. For he says, “the 
plain on which Fredericksburg stands is so completely 
commanded by the hills of Stafford, in possession of the 
enemy, that no effectual opposition could be offered to the 
construction of the bridges, or the passage of the river, 
without exposing our troops to the destructive fire of his 
numerous batteries.” According to the Federal account, 
there were no fewer than 179 guns, General Lee, therefore, 
selected his position on the height, where he made ready to 
receive the Federals. _Skirmishers were also planted in the 
houses of Fredericksburg which skirt the south bank of 





delay was impossible; and that if anything were to be done, 


it must be done immediately. 


General Burnside certainly 


incurred @ terrible responsibility in consenting to obey the 
orders of the Fedéral Cabinet against his own deliberate 
judgment, Now that the eyent has proved the correct- 
ness of his own jadgment, he must lament that he did not 
follow. the example of his predecessor M‘Clellan, by de- 
clining to make an attack whieh could only end in disaster. 
It may be remembered that as soon as Burnside was 
placed at the head of the army of the Potomac, he marched 
eastward down the north bank of the Rappahannock until 
he reached the heights above Falmouth, which stands upon 





the river, so that they might interrupt the working parties 
of the Federals, who were preparing the pontoon bridges by 
which General Burnside’s army was to cross. Even according 
to Federal accounts, the fire of these sharpshooters was. so 
effective that the Federals were compelled to desist from 
their attempt. But on the 11th, the Federals opened a 
tremendous fire upon the city, in order to drive the 
skirmishers from their shelter, and succeeded. Under 
cover of their. guns they effected a lodgment in the 
town. In the mean time, several pontoon bridges were 
completed, some above and some several miles down the 
river ; and on Friday, the 12th of December, under cover 
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of darkness and of a dense fog, what General Lee 
describes as “a large force” passed the river and took 
position on the south bank. This force consisted of 
Sumner’s corps, which was on the Federal right, and of 
Franklin’s, which was on the Federal left. Hooker, who 
was in the centre, remained on the north side of the river, 
and in fact constituted the reserve. Opposite to Franklin 
stood the celebrated “Stonewall ” Jackson ; on the left was 
Longstreet, extending along the heights to the Rappahan- 
nock above Fredericksburg, and opposite Falmouth. The 
extreme right of the Confederates was occupied by General 
Stuart with two brigades of cavalry. The whole army was 
under the command of General Lee. = 
What the plan of General Burnside may have been it 1s 
difficult to make out. It is said that his intention was to 
pierce the enemy’s centre ; but this is improbable ; for, con- 
sidering the position occupied by the Confederates, to do so 
was practically impossible. Again, it is alleged that Franklin 
was to swing round his left and to take the Confederates in 
flank. But according to General Lee, the moment that 
Franklin’s columns appeared through the fog, Stuart opened 
a fire from his horse-artillery upon their flank, which did 
them serious damage. At the same time it is admitted by 
both sides that Franklin gained some success. He drove 
back the first line of General Hill, forming the right of 
Jackson, upon the second line, but the Federals were 
ultimately compelled to retire. Such was the battle 
on the Federal left. On the right the plan of the Federals 
consisted in launching columns after columns against the 


Confederate intrenchments. But although these attacks | 


were supported by the fire of guns on both sides of the 
river, they produced no sensible effect. At length night 
closed, and the Federals retired. 

Thus the Confederates gained a complete victory with 
the slight loss of 1,800 killed and wounded ; whilst the 
Federals, having totally failed, sustained a loss which, 
according to some accounts, amounts to 10,000 ; according 
to others, to 17,000 killed and wounded. The despatch of 
General Burnside to General Halleck proves conclusively 
how complete was the victory. Having recrossed the river 
on Monday, the 15th, he writes on the next day to say that 
he withdrew his army to the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock, “ because he felt fully convinced that the position 
in front could not be carried, and it was a military necessity 
either to attack the enemy or retire. A repulse would 
have been disastrous to us under existing circumstances.” 

The battle of Fredericksburg has demonstrated once more 
the consummate ability of General Lee and the Confederate 
officers, Since he assumed the command of the army he 
has made only one mistake, and that was when he crossed 
into Maryland. Knowing the peculiar qualities of his 
troops, he had steadfastly stood upon the defensive. Neither 
the impatience of his men, nor the blatant criticisms of 
sensation writers, have been able to shake his resolution or to 
urge him into a single act of imprudence. When he found 
himself opposed to General M‘Clellan, he dealt no blow until 
he could do so with crushing effect. When he found him- 
self opposed to General Pope, he at once fathomed his 
shallow incompetency, and drove him back headlong 
without a moment’s pause. As soon as M‘Clellan resumed 
the command, he again assumed his cautious tactics ; 
and in this last battle, which has just been fought, he 
showed his consummate prudence. Finding that he could 
not effectually oppose the Federal army in its passage across 
the river, he forced them to attack him in an impregnable 
position ; nor even after their defeat did he attempt to 
follow the retreating columns. He no doubt had caleu- 
Jated the danger of such an attempt, and deemed this too 
great. He knew that if he came down from his position 
above the city, he would have once more to encounter the 
powerful batteries which lined the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock ; and he therefore contented himself with the losses 
which he had inflicted upon his enemy on that fatal Satur- 
a : _— should have acquired 
What may be the mt e ots ate ne mnernen 
sible to anticipate | ef t] ag if ene es 26 8 Shee 

L ‘ ate, in the mean time, it seems tolerably 
ciear that the campaign is closed for the winter. 3 





HOTEL REFORM. 
A BOUT ten years since our powerful contemporary, the 


cx Times, tried its hand at hotel reform. It accused our 
English hotels of being exorbitant in their charges, and 











execrable in theix accommodation ; it denounced their coarse 
and ignorant cookery, their fiery port and sherry, their costly 
private apartments, their ill-savoured coffee-rooms, their lum- 
bering and frowzy four-post beds, their slovenly and rapacious 
servants. It drew an unfavourable comparison between 
English and continental hotels, and warned their land- 
lords that the main reason why people preferred foreign to 
home travel was the expense and the diseomfort of English 
inns. The result of this well-merited reproof proved by no 
means advantageous to the public. The rapid extension of 
railroads had so enormously multiplied the number of tra- 
vellers, that the leading hotels in our great towns were 
always full ; and their landlords not unreasonably accepted 
that fact as a proof that the public were well satisfied with 
the accommodation provided for them, and with the prices 
usually charged for it. A trade meeting was, therefore, 
solemnly convoked at the London Tavern in the autumn 
of 1853, on which occasion a series of resolutions were 
unanimously carried, declaring that the hotel-keepers of 
England had been scandalously maligned by the Z'imes ; that 
their charges were fair and reasonable, and their accommo- 
dation excellent ; and that the hotels on the Continent were 
in no one particular superior to them. The meeting finally 
decided that their resolutions should be published in the 
very paper which had attacked them, and that printed 
copies of the said resolutions should be framed and glazed, 
and hung up in a conspicuous position in every respectable 
hotel in the kingdom. 

More than ten years have elapsed since this occurrence 
took place ; the Zimes has long given up English hotel reform 
as a bad job, and, as may be supposed, no amelioration 


| has taken place in our hotel system, which remains precisely 


what it used to be in the old days of posting and stage- 
coaches. 


We are now staying at the Prince Albert Hotel at 
London-super-Mare, with our wife and child, and servant. 
We are paying six guineas a week for a small slip of a 
sitting-room, and two smaller bed-rooms, which scarcely 
suffice to hold the enormous beds which lumber them up. For 
our breakfast, consisting of very coarse tea, very thin milk, 
very bad butter and toast, we pay 2s. ahead. We pay ls. each 
for composition candles, which cost but 4d. in the shops. 
We pay 2s. a day for a coal-fire, in a grate scarcely large 
enough to warm our small room. Our dinner generally 
consists of some common fish—whiting, soles, or herrings,— 
mutton chops or veal cutlets, and a sixpenny apple-tart, 
for which we pay 5s. a head. Sherry and port, which our 
landlord, who is also a wine merchant, is glad to sell out 
of his hotel at 30s. a dozen, he retails to his inmates at 72s. 
a dozen. Medoc, which he advertises as a wine merchant 
at 24s. a dozen, he retails as an innkeeper at 60s. a dozen. 
For a bottle of soda-water, which the chemists sell for 3d., 
he charges 1s. ; for a sandwich, ls, ; for three-penny-worth 
of gin and water, to dilute our evening cigar, 1s, Ladies 


and children not being admitted to take their meals in the’ 


coffee-room, we are compelled to breakfast and dine in 
the small closet dignified by the name of our private 
apartment, and to smell those meals for hours r we 
have swallowed them. Our servant’s board ¢osts us 
6s. a day; and we are charged 6s, a day for attendance. 
These various items constitute a very formidable-bill at 
the end of each week, no matter how frugally we live ; but 
then we have the comfort of reflecting that we are st@ying at 
the very best hotel in London-super-Mare—indeed, some 
people go so far as to say it is the best hotel in Bngland, 
and perhaps they are right. Its coffee-room is low, dark, and 
hot, and is pervaded by a chronic odour of cheese, and of the 
dinners of the day before yesterday ; and the melancholy 
and silent guests who haunt it appear seldom to exceed a 
pint of the low-priced six-shilling fiery sherry at their meals 
and to eschew carefully the curious vintages of claret, cham- 
pagne, and Tokay, to which the wine carte on the mantel- 
piece pompously invites them at prices varying from 10s, 
to 24s. a bottle. Latterly the obliging landlord hag conde- 
scended to supply the common wines of France and Germany 
for which he charges but 48s. and 60s, a dozen ; butithey are 
of such a scourging and acrid quality, that no prudent man 
ventures upon them twice. On the wall hang the memorable 
resolutions arrived at by the confederate hotel-keepers of 
England assembled at the London Tavern in 1853, reminding 
their customers, and very opportunely too—for it might not 
otherwise oceur to them—that the accommodation they are 
receiving 1s admirable, that they are not paying at all too 
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much for it, that at no continental hotel are they treated 
better or charged less than at the Prince Regent Hotel 
at London-super-Mare, and that the TZimes is a most 
calumnious and unprincipled journal. 

As long as we have been staying at it, the Prince 


Albert has been full to overflowing; its magnificent con- | 


cierge assures us that it is always full to overflowing, and 
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tion of the Union to be effected by force of arms. The 
courage and power of endurance of the South are fortified 
to an incredible degree by a victory so far beyond their 
expectation, and the spirit of the North must be inevitably 
in a great degree subdued by so tremendous a disaster. 

It is perfectly true that the North have still an army, 


_ and that they have inexhaustible resources of population 


that although the quality of its guests varies with the time | 


of year, their numbers never vary. 
us, it contains more lords than Jews, and at others more 
Jews than lords ; but the house is always full. 
has been so often hinted to us that there are several distin- 
guished noblemen and opulent stockbrokers anxiously waiting 


At some seasons, he tells | 


Indeed, it | 


for the reversion of the three small closets which we occupy, | 


that we do not dare to find fault with anything, and pay | 
| impose its dominion must be reckoned as a new defeat to 


our modest bill every Saturday with simulated cheerfulness ; 
for the air at London-super-Mare is very pure, its esplanade 
is clean, dry, and sunny, and our child is recovering satisfac- 
torily from a long illness. 
ourselves were we to migrate to St. Leonards, or to Brighton, 
or to Dover, or to Folkestone ; we should certainly meet at 
all those places with precisely the same small closets at six 


We should probably not better | 


guineas a week ; the same dingy coffee-rooms, flavoured with | 


cheese and fried fish ; the same fiery port and sherry at 6s. a 
bottle ; the same meagre breakfasts ; the same monotonous 
mutton-chop and veal-cutlet diet; the same preposterous 
charges for everything, great and small. And we should 
find hanging in all their coffee-rooms the same London 
Tavern resolutions, expressive of the perfect satisfaction of 
the Confederate English hotel-keepers with the existing state 
of things. 

It is quite clear, therefore, from what we are experiencing 
at London-super-Mare, that, bad as English hotels are, hotel- 
keeping is a very good trade in England at present, and that 
no reform is to be looked for from within. But, from 
without, there appears just now to be a more cheering 
prospect. At Scarborough, at Ryde, at Brighton, and at 
London-super-Mare, enormous joint-stock hotels are in course 
of construction, and their prospectuses promise great things ; 
far more, probably, than they will be able to perform, either 
for their shareholders or for the public. But some good 
they must do. They will at once create a certain amount of 
competition ; they will illustrate the advantages to be derived 
from appropriately furnished bed-rooms, and from spacious 
and well ventilated coffee-rooms, from which ladies will be 
no longer excluded. Not being bound by the London Tavern 


compact of 1853, their managers will not be above taking a | on ; 
| their interests are so deeply involved, is one of the many 


few hints from their continental brethren ; they will com- 
pare the system of prices and the fare at such establishments 
as are to be met with on the Rhine, at Calais, at Boulogne, 
at Brussels, and at Paris, with those of the Prince Albert 
at London-super-Mare. They will discover, on trial, that 


good cookery is more popular than bad; that most people | 


like good coffee and pure milk better than roasted beans and 
“sky blue ;” and that it is more profitable to sell wines at 
reasonably remunerative rates than to affix to them pro- 
hibitive prices, which drive customers to pale ale and to 
brandy and soda-water. 
of domestics, and will charge more moderately for their ser- 
vices. And if they do all this—and we hope they will do 
it—we believe that before long the Conservative London 
Tavern manifesto of 1853 will disappear from the walls of 
old-established houses—like the Prince Albert—and be 
heard of no more, and that the proprietors of those benighted 
establishments, ashamed of having signed it, will see the 
necessity of relying in future for success in their trade rather 
upon good, intelligent, and liberal service, than upon a fast 
decaying monopoly, which the patience of the public can no 
longer endure. 











THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN AMERICA. 


HE battle of Fredericksburg has brought not only the 
campaign of the rival belligerents to an issue, but 
forms unquestionably a decisive crisis in the political 
situation of the Federal and Confederate fortunes. It has 
made apparent, and conclusive beyond question, the inability 
of the North to effect the final subjugation of the South. 
Some politicians, like Mr Gladstone, may have desired to 
see this result precipitated ; others, like Mr. Bright, may 
have been led by their sympathy to disbelieve in an event 
which they deplored. But to this complexion all have 
come at last, and, after the great defeat of Fredericksburg, 
no reasonable man can still cherish the dream of a restora- 


| their reach. 


They will engage a superior class | 





and of wealth. The forces of Burnside are probably 
sufficient to secure Washington from attack, and it is not 
impossible that in a few months more their losses may be 
repaired. But the defeat of their cause is not less certain 
or less irreparable. They are embarked in a game in 
which not to win is to lose. Every day that the authority 
of the Federal Government is successfully defied counts to 
the South as a fresh victory, every day in which it fails to 


the North. Hitherto each successive failure has been ex- 
cused by some plausible explanation. The preparations of 
the Government of Washington, we were told, were slow, but 
in the end they would prove sure. Their best officers had 
deserted to the ranks of Secession, but others would in the 
end be found to replace them. The Federal troops required 
time for discipline and consolidation, but in the end all 
would be right. Those who were not unfriendly to the 
North listened to these apologies for successive defeats with 
no incredulous ears. ‘They were willing, like Charity, to 
hope all things and believe al] things. But there must be 
a term even to the most partial credulity. We cannot be 
expected for ever to place confidence in the advance of a 
cause which is daily retrograding with visible rapidity. 


| Nearly two years have now elapsed since President Lincoln 


undertook to assert. the authority of his Government by 
arms, and having referred the question to the arbitrament 
of war, it must be admitted that the award has gone against 
him. Some may rejoice at the result, others may regret it : 
the duty of the journalist, as a contemporary chronicler, is 
simply to record it. 

It is true, that by dint of their naval superiority, the 
Federal Government have the means of prolonging the 
struggle almost indefinitely. The blockade of the coast and 
the possession of the line of the Mississippi, give them ample 
means of harassing their opponents by tremendous priva- 
tions. It appears to be certain that the weapon of a 
servile insurrection is not one which is available even in 
the hands of persons who might be so unscrupulous as to 
employ it. The tranquillity and inaction of the negro popu- 
lation throughout the whole of this deadly strife, in which 


features of this contest which, to many, seemed incredible. 
The North are not beaten, it is true, for in point of territorial 
dominion, they actually hold more at this moment than 
they did at the commencement of the campaign. But 
though not beaten, it is equally certain that they cannot 
win. To continue the struggle for the restoration of the 
Union, is to persevere in an object, which is plainly beyond 
From the moment that this had become 
evident, the protracting of the strife became not only a 
blunder, but a crime. The sacrifice of life in this short but 
bloody war has been beyond example. The expenditure of 
treasure has been profuse beyond all precedent in history. 
At the rate of interest at which the Federal Government 
have been compelled to borrow, the expenses of the war, 
even at the present. moment, would involve a burthen not 
much less than half that which we have inherited from cen- 
turies of war. The exhaustion of the country from the dis- 
turbance of commerce and the interruption of agriculture, 
must be extreme, and will be felt long after hostilities shail 
have terminated. 

If there be any truth in the reported resignation of Mr. 
Seward, it is plain that the true situation of affairs has 
forced itself even upon those who are most responsible for 
these disasters. We do not blame the Federal Government 
for taking up arms, in the first instance, to retrieve their 
outraged authority. We are not disposed to differ from the 
assertion of Mr. Bright that any other government would 
have done the same thing. No sovereign tamely submits io 
the dismemberment of his empire. And, in this respect, 


“cheap republics” do not differ from “costly monarchies.” 
The prudence of the attempt depends on the relative force 
of the parties in the struggle, and the only justification in 
the commencement of a civil war is the certainty of success. 
England was right in putting down the Irish rebellion, and 
she was wrong in her war with the American colonies, prin- 
cipally because in the latter she failed, whilst in the former 
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she succeeded. For, after all, where parties choose to appeal | public, and the subtle and ingenious arguments by which it — 
to arms, there is no test of superiority but victory. For | has been endeavoured to explain away indisputable facts. Stes | 
demerit and disaster in the conduct of affairs, the Cabinet of The first fact is this: that, though Bir Joshua Jebb they 
Abraham Lincoln will obliterate even the shameful memory | takes great pains never to watch or trace the future career gaol- 
of the administration of Lord North. Without inquiring of a liberated convict, or to revoke his licence if he can natel 
very deeply into the original causes of secession, or the later | possibly help it, and though Sir Walter Crofton, on the both 
miscarriage of the war, it is obvious to every understanding | contrary, traces every expuree where he can, and never loses ring] 
that the United States of America have fallen to pieces, sight of a ticket-of-leave man till his period of entire , picke 
because their affairs had passed into the hands of men who | freedom has arrived, and revokes his licence for the slightest i tuitie 
were wholly incapable of governing. Mr. Bright may in- | disorder or irregularity—yet, as far as can be ascertained, H Sir J 
dulge in his view of an illimitable empire stretching from | one half of the English convicts return to prison on account A prep: 
sea to sea, of countless populations and incalculable wealth ; | of fresh crimes, and of these between sixty and seventy per cond 
but he omitted one consideration, which a politician of | cent. return within one year after their liberation ; while in he p 
a less shallow intellect would not have overlooked ; | Ireland, out of 4,643 convicts discharged since the system to vi 
viz., that such an empire requires, above all things, and | was inaugurated in 1854, only 460, or ten per cent., have assoc 
beyond all things, a governor, or at least a system of | been re-convicted, or had their licences revoked. Sir Joshua town 
government, capable of wielding its destinies and controlling | Jebb denies or doubts the correctness of the figures in the q ally « 
fs pamiona ‘The an race canot people the cath aa | ev of ie rocala; but the “Fou Yisting Jostens’ of fo 
; ghly investigated the whole subject, resol 
understand the calamitous change which has taken place , have shown conclusively why his reclamations carry no the | 
in the fortunes of the transatlantic Republic, it is only | conviction with them. with 
— - contrast the men who made its fortunes with The second fact is this: that, while the number of convicts and | 
nee a noetidenesitiee et tin taalind | atic hematomcieed naan oTh ws 1 diinan tetioalion a va 
Sites vain : the tenmanell Ce ok aa all . 00, lave decreasec from 4,278 to 1,492—a diminution of Si 
" isactions with Europe, at the close | 65 per cent.—the corresponding numbers in England have 
of oe century, and compare them with the effu- | only fallen from 7,916 to 7,794; or 1°5 per cent. And amet 
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appear an incomprehensible enigma of a great catastrophe. | Weste we ray * a ype = ne ee zealo 
The difference between Washington and Lineold ‘ee | ty “es rape rained away 2,807 from the English durit 
Jefferson and Seward, is a complete gauge of tl ails -—% _ not @ single one from Jreland. to b 
) R omplete gauge o the decline and The third fact is, that, while the number committed to 
fall of the American republic. It is not without feelings of | convict prisons in Ireland fell off from 710 in 1854 3: pros 
satisfaction that we are able to recall the fact that, while we | in 1860—the qorren aidins dimiu “om En. F q es oc ontir 
lost America, at least we bred the men who made her what | from 2,418 to 2 219-—n decrease of 53 - a eg ig - only and 
she was. We left her marble ; itis she who has made herself | case and 8 per cent ‘ the otl . TI ere enige can — 
brick. Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Madison, Hamilton, | to minor unishments t] om sat vi ee om 
Monroe, were names which England rued, but of which Bae not rei re to convi “ys ek: es and therefore hims 
land may yet be proud ; for it was under the shadow of her | same period from 6,337 te 2 G75 in. ae iy pe ~~ wie 
colonial system that these men grew up. At thesame time it and from 20,580 t 9 799 in’ _ . Ie Avelane, (or o7 per cent.); with 
must be admitted that the position in which the Northerners Tl . ; y inp ee. - ee par enh) ROSS 
were placed by the Secession was very peculiar. For the di ad onsnagy act is a strong corroboration of all the pre- out « 
last eighty years the Government has ‘been in the hands of he my ‘Snag ea: a Xe Se nealing se aE re 
the Southerners. The politicians of the North have had no ws et Cad shut up in Ireland from want of inmates, the that 
experience in slidin alaien: .ilab-wenilih:th len-onent Sechalact amount @ prison accommodation in England is on the mere 
a crisis in the world’s history requiring greater intellectual pte Anyang — coding aie ee nae and 
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into crime ; -but invariably, and on principle, provided only 
they have not been outrageously violent or insubordinate in 
gaol—which they have no motive to be; or have not obsti- 
nately infringed the prison regulations—which it would be 
both difficult and foolish of them to do, Many of the worst 
ringleaders of the Chatham Mutiny were among Sir Joshua’s 
picked and petted men, standing high on the list for gra- 
tuities, and covered with “good conduct” badges. Lastly, 
Sir Joshua Jebb discharges his men at once, and with no 
preparation ; thrusts them out at a moment’s notice from a 
condition of absolute restraint to one of absolute freedom ; 
he pays their railway fare to whatever town they may wish 
to visit first—probably the one where their friends and old 
associates reside—giving them a post-office-order on that 
town for the residue of the gratuity which they have nomin- 
ally earned, and which often amounts to £20 or £30. Of 
course most of them indulge themselves while it lasts, and 
resort to their old vicious career as soon as it is gone ; all 
the more surely as Sir Joshua, from a dread of interfering 
with or hampering these men on their path towards a new 
and better life, especially iinstiucts the police not to notice them 
at all, 


Sir Walter Crofton’s system is the reverse of all this. He 
not only feeds his convicts more sparingly, especially for the 
first three months, but he works them much harder. He is 
enabled to do this—making them anxious for work and 
zealous in the performance of it—by letting them feel, 
during the early part of their seclusion, how wretched it is 





to be without employment ; and then by rendering their | 


progressive indulgences and their early liberation depend 
entirely and inexorably wpon the amount of work they do, 
and upon their diligence in school, as well as upon mere 
negative subordination, Each man works his way up from 
class to class, knowing that his fate depends solely upon 
himself, and that for any failure or misconduct he will be 
remorselessly sent back to a lower grade. Thus, it lies 
with himself to render his punishment shorter or longer, and 
more or less severe ; and, the consequence is that, in nine cases 
out of ten, he works hard and behaves well, and learns to 
associate labour with reward and hope. But—knowing well 
that good habits are readily lost if not tested, and that 
mere good behaviour in prison, where every act is regulated 
and every movement watched, affords no guarantee what- 
ever for the conduct of the man when restraint and super- 
vision are withdrawn, and he becomes once more his own 
master—Sir Walter Crofton established intermediate pri- 
sons, to which those who have given satisfaction hitherto 
are in due time removed, and where there is a great amount 
of liberty combined with vigilant supervision. One of these 
prisons is in the country, the other is in the heart of 
Dublin. Here the convicts go out in turn, are intrusted 
with a little money, execute commissions for their fellow 
convicts, and are tied to little but residence and their 


allotted work. They may misbehave if they like, but 
they seldom do; for the slightest misconduct sends 
them to an ordinary and a far stricter prison. They 


might escape if they pleased ; but escape would be sure 
to be followed by recapture and relegation to the old 
severity, and the original length of confinement ; so it is 
too obvious a folly to be attempted. They might be dis- 
honest and steal while out on messages ; but they have 
been trained to reflection and self-restraint enough to see the 
badness of the policy, and to drive away the incipient temp- 
tation. Being thus prepared by slow and gradual steps for 
liberation, they are discharged on licence, but they are still 
carefully watched, and their licence is revoked on the least 
irregularity. Pains are taken to place them with employers 
who are informed of their antecedents, but who know at 
the same time that they would not have been liberated 
unless they had been deemed fit for freedom, and had been 
trained to use it well. They may change their master if 
they like, and often do, but they must report themselves 
every month to the Inspector of constabulary in their dis- 
trict,—failing which, or relapsing into idleness or bad com- 
pany, they are at once remanded to prison. The consequence 
is, that nine-tenths, as far as can be traced, lead reformed 
and honest lives; and, of those finally liberated on the 
expiration of their sentences, it is known that twenty-five 
per cent. become voluntary emigrants. Such are the oppo- 
site systems, and such the opposite results. What else 
could be expected? We do not gather grapes of thorns 
or figs of thistles, and whatsoever a man soweth that shall 
he also reap. But what language of condemnation can be 
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too strong for the high officials who, in the face of these 
facts (which are not new to-day), have so long supportéd 
aud upheld a system of which the disas‘rous failure was so 
manifest, and of which such failure might have been so 
confidently predicted from the outset ? 





M. FOULD’S REPORT. 


FRENCH budget, like the “ Nautical Almanack,” is 

always prepared a year or two before it is wanted. At 
the present moment M. Fould is engaged in preparing, not 
as our own practice would lead us to expect, the estimates 
for 1863, but those for 1864. When Mr. Gladstone makes 
his usual statement at the beginning of our financial year in 
April, the estimates which he submits to Parliament are 
those for the year on which he has already entered ; and it 
not unfrequently happens that three months have elapsed 
before the budget which is to regulate the expenditure of 
the current year has finally passed. But no real inconvenience 
is experienced from this delay. Our revenue and expenditure 
in ordinary times proceed with so much uniformity, that 
there is no danger in passing a few weeks without knowing 
to a figure the exact position in which we stand. The 
nation pays its taxes as cheerfully, and spends them as 
merrily by land and sea in the months of Apriland May, 
while the budget is under discussion, as when it has safely 
passed both Houses and the Appropriation Act has received 
the Royal assent. But this unmethodical mode of procedure 
is ill-suited to the logical character of the I’rench intellect. 
If the budget is intended to regulate the national expenditure 
during the year, it ought to be framed and voted before 
the year begins. A nation, like an individual, should know 
what its income is likely to be before it enters on any given 
course of expenditure. Such is the reasoning of the French 
on this subject, and, as usual, the bare logic is entirely with 
them. And their practice is quite equal to their theory. 
The French budget is generally voted six or seven months 
before the commencement of the financial year, while our 
own has seldom passed both Houses till two or three months 
after that date. While we are quite satisfied with our 
Chancellor of the Exchequer if he makes his financial state- 
ment at any time in the first month of the financial year, 
the French Minister of Finance would depart very much 
from the custom of his predecessors, if his budget were not 
framed and ready to be submitted to the Legislative As- 
sembly nearly a twelvemonth before the beginning of the 
year to which it relates. The French nation—or at least 
that small part of it which takes an interest in financial 
matters—would have looked forward dolefully and with 
many anxious misgivings to New Year’s-day if the budget 
of 1863 had not been voted months before. It is evident, 
however, that what the French budget gains in length of 
deliberation it loses in accuracy. The Finance Minister of 
France, preparing the budget of 1864 at the beginning of 
1863, has to look forward for two whole years. Mr. Glad- 
stone has difficulty enough in telling what one year will 
bring forth ; how can M. Fould tell what two will bring 
forth? Hence it happens that the French budget not 
seldom becomes old and antiquated before it comes into use. 
It is generally idle to judge of the financial state of France 
by the budget as it is voted. We have been so often de- 
ceived by the estimates of French financiers that we have 
come to regard them with no more faith than a fresh pre- 
diction by Dr. Cumming of the end of the world. 

One result of this long anticipation of the future is, that 
about this period of the year the Finance Minister of France 
finds himself with three budgets on his hands at the same 
time. Every financial report made to the Emperor about 
New Year’s-day is likely to contain some reference to no 
less than three several budgets; and the late report of 
M. Fould is no exception to the rule. There is first the 
budget of the year just ended, the results of which have to 
be declared ; next, there is the budget for the current year, 
which was framed and voted months before; and there is, 
finally, the budget for 1864, in the preparation of which 
M. Fould is at present engaged, and which will shortly be 
submitted to the legislative body. This. multiplicity is 
puzzling enough to Englishmen, who are never required, 
even by so enterprising a Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
Mr. Gladstone, to direct their attention to more than two 
budgets at one time, that of the past and that of the 
current year. But it will not be necessary to embarrass 
ourselves at present with more than the first part of 
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M. Fould’s report. The budget of 1863, which forms 
the second part, claimed only a moment s attention from 
M. Fould, and we shall dismiss it with equal brevity. 
His chief concern with that budget 1s to see that 
his colleagues should do what, unfortunately for a Finance 
Minister, they are very little in the habit of doing— 
keep within the limits of expenditure which are there 
marked out for them. : 
course be disturbed by the continuance of the Mexican 
expedition during the present year ; and a less san- 
guine minister might fear that the equilibrium which 
now exists on paper would be disturbed by this attempt to 
found a monarchy on American soil. Not so M. Fould. 
The elasticity of the revenue, on which so much dependence 
is now placed by financiers, comes to his aid. It must be 
remembered that the estimates of revenue for 1863 were 
framed on the basis of the actual receipts of 1861. But the 
actual receipts for the year just ended exceeded these esti- 
mates by more than £2,000,000. Allowing for a similar 
increase in the receipts of the present year, M. Fould con- 
siders that the excess of the actual receipts over the esti- 
mates will leave him with a surplus of £4,400,000, which 
will be sufficient to meet the expenses to be incurred in the 
present year for the Mexican expedition. It would of course 
be quite premature to make any remarks on the budget of 
1864, which forms the last part of the report. M. Fould 
gave only some vague hints as to the basis on which he had 
framed it, without entering into much detail. Moreover, 
the Council of State have to take it in hand after the 
Minister has finished his labours, and it will be quite time 
enough to offer criticism when the result of their joint 
labours is submitted to the discussion of the Legislative 
Assembly. 

That part of the report which relates to the budget of 1862 
is the most deserving of attention. The estimates of the 
French ministers have for several years past corresponded so 
little with the actual results, that it is generally far more 
important to examine the budget when the year is over and 
the accounts are definitely settled, than when the estimates 
are voted. The Emperor has not been in the habit of con- 
fining himself within the limits of expenditure authorized by 
the legislative body. The budget, as voted, was merely a 
basis or foundation on which was erected, during the course 
of the year, a series of extraordinary or supplementary 
credits. When the money provided for any particular ser- 
vice was exhausted, the Emperor, by his simple decree, 
opened a credit for the minister of that department. Since 
the accession of the Emperor the average amount of these 
extraordinary credits exceeded £10,000,000 a year. In other 
words the expenditure actually incurred exceeded the money 
voted by that enormous sum. Here was an opportunity 
worthy of a great minister, and the accession of M. Fould 
marked a new policy. December is the Emperor’s chosen 
month for making revelations of a startling and novel cha- 
racter. In the December of 1861 there was a confession as well 
as a revelation. The emperor confessed to his minister, and, 
through him, to Europe, that the finances of the empire 
were in a dangerous state; and, at the same time, promised 
the concession of a great prerogative. The extraordinary 
credits were the root of the evil, and the Emperor would 
surrender entirely the power of making them. 

The year 1862 has therefore been a year of change, and 
the report of M. Fould is chiefly important as showing the 
working of the new system. It is,indeed, clear that the report 
is framed with the view of exhibiting these changes in the 
most favourable light. No year could have been better 
adapted for testing their value, for the Mexican expedition 
is exactly one of those instances in which, previous to the 
decree of last December, the Emperor would have opened 
the necessary credits for the ministers of war and marine. 
It was fortunate for the resolution of the Emperor that it 
meme Ng oy oped lpg Konpcoy chad 
a "gizions one, and that h wes oa ane tm becoming 
iis ton. — Pe ‘san ay able to obtain legislative 
nepal ey Beg a towards its expenses, The 

6 haar may yr 1owever exceeded that amount 
by nearly £1,000,000, the total cost of the expedition during 
the year having been £3,320,000. The estimates for 
this additional sum will therefore be submitted to the 
legislative body after the expenditure has actually taken 
place, which is therefore no more under their gm 
it was before. It . ‘ vr their control than 
ape has ’ _Tmaust, however, be admitted that what 

S$ taken place with reference to the Mexican expedition 


M. Fould’s calculations will of | 
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is no more than what may happen to any government in 
a crisis which demands the sudden development of its 
military or naval power. In such a case the executive 
must act on its own responsibility, and incur the necessary 
expenditure. It was thus that our own government acted 
in the case of the Zrent. To take away such a power 
would destroy the efficiency of government, and the path 
of safety lies not in forbidding its exercise, but in making 
the ministers who use it responsible for their conduct. The 
power must exist, and the responsibility of ministers is the 
only guarantee for its cautious exercise. We have not 
failed to maintain on former occasions that M. Fould was 
deluding the public with a vain chimera when he 
led them to suppose that extraordinary credits could be 
altogether suppressed. The system of transfers which he 
has substituted for it is only a covert way of arriving at the 
same result—a result so distasteful to friends of constitu- 
tional government—the incurring of expenditure without 
legislative sanction. These credits may be reduced ; but 
they cannot be suppressed. And the chief merit of M. 
Fould is that he has insisted on making such abundant pro- 
vision for the’ wants of the service in the original budget 
that the reduction of supplemental credits would be possi- 
ble. Compared with any of the recent years, the amount of 
the supplemental credits made during 1862 is comparatively 
trifling. M. Fould assures the Emperor that the “aban- 
donment of the prerogative of credits by decree has not 
deprived the Government of independent means of action, or 
in any way prejudiced the progress of public affairs.” The 
assurance was quite unnecessary. M. Fould might have 
made himself easy on that score. No one supposed fora 
moment that the Emperor had really abandoned the power 
of controlling affairs. If M. Fould had been able to assure 
the public that the legislative body had at present any 
greater control than before, the assurance would have been 
a welcome one. 








NEW YEAR'S DAY IN SCOTLAND. 
ScoTLAND owes much to her long connection with France. She 
has thereby enriched her vocabulary with many useful and ex- 
pressive words unknown to English ears, and she has acquired 
a certain comprehension—though dim and inadequate—of the art 
of cookery, to which the native John Bull is utterly a stranger; 
and she has derived from the same source a peculiar reverence for 
the first day of the year. England, indeed, observes, or rather did 
long ago observe the New Year after a fashion; and after the 
fashion which has always been recognized as orthodox—namely, the 
drinking of healths and the giving of presents. The wassail-bow] 
—which took its name, we are told, from the Saxon “ Wass-hael,” 
“to your health,” was a recognized part of the merry-makings of 
New Year's Eve in Saxon England. 





In monasteries and religious 
houses this convivial custom was kept up with especial zeal. 
Poor people were in the habit of carrying about a bowl crowned 
with ribbons, and begging the wherewithal to fill it, and some of 
the old songs or chaunts in which they were wont to prefer their 
requests exist at the present day. The custom of making New 
Year’s gifts was observed not less religiously in the olden time. 
As might be supposed, such gifts were made with peculiar fre- 
quency to superiors in station, and often to those on the throne; indeed, 
some unusually ingenious kings of the Plantagenet race are said 
to have utilized this gracefui usage as a means of taxation. Both 
these forms, however, of celebrating New Year's Day have fallen 
into disuse, and the First of January receives but little honour 
south of the Tweed. Speaking generally, we may say that in 
England Christmas is held, while New Year's Day is neglected ; 
and that in Scotland the claims of Christmas are disregarded while 
New Year’s Day is the most festive time of the year. . 
Christmas in Scotland, like New Year's Day in England, seems 
to have been duly honoured in days gone by. It was known by 
the name of Yule—the old Scandinavian season of rejoicing—on 
which the early missionaries had, in accordance with their constant 
habit with regard both to observances and legends, engrafted the 
festival of the nativity, ee 
The English New Year's Day appears to have worn out gradually 
and Without cause, but the Scotch Christmas yielded only to 
— > gpa taal — of te rari like many things of 
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Scotch householder to cook a better dinner than usual on Christ- 
mas Day. At the present time Scotch people can be found who 
will gravely urge as a proof of the “ unscripturalness” of the 
English Church, the sacred nature of the services which she has 
set apart for Christmas. This violent and long-continued crusade 
was entirely successful. In some of the northern districts of 
Scotland, where Episcopacy has always lingered, Christmas is still 
held in reverence. But, as a rule, the great festival of the 
Scottish nation is New Year’s Day. 

This, as we have said before, was probably taken from France ; 
but the more peculiar features of the French New Year’s Day are 
hardly discernible in the North. There is little in Scotland of the 
elaborate interchange of visits and of gifts, which marks le jour 
@étrennes in Paris. Indeed, so far as there is present-giving in 
Scotland at all, it occurs not on the first day of the year, but on 
the last ; and it is rather of a limited nature, consisting mainly in 
donations to poor children of cakes and good things to eat. The 
last day of the year is called Hogmanay, and it was, and in the 
more retired districts still is, the custom for children of the poorer 
classes to go from house to house chanting old cries with a begging 
signification, in return for which they are presented with cheese 
and oaten-cakes. Mr. Chambers, in his “ Popular Rhymes of 
Scotland,” gives several of these cries, of which the most mys- 
terious, perhaps, is— 

Hogmanay 


Trollolay 
Give us of your white bread, and none of your grey ! 


The last line seems to indicate a natural, though unnational, pre- 
ference for wheaten bread over oat-cakes ; but the meaning of the 
word hogmanay has never, we believe, been ascertained. Jamie- 
son in his dictionary gives it up; and the ingenious suggestion 
that it is derived from “au gui menez "—“ to the mistletoe go,”— 
can hardly be received as conclusive. The combination “ trollolay” 
is beyond the reach even of a suggestion. On the same day, and 
also on New Year’s Day, the guizards, or masquers, wander from 
door to door. They are something like the old Christmas mummers 
in England. Some half-dozen boys array themselves in strange 
attire, and, content with the hall or the kitchen as a stage, recite 
old songs, or, fired with a more vaulting ambition, go through a 
regular drama, called “ Galatian,” the plot of which consists in 
various stalwart knights fighting to the death, the victims, how- 
ever, being carefully restored to life at the end of the play, when a 
few pence are considered a sufficient acknowledgment of this bril- 
liant entertainment. This custom held its ground until very lately, 
even in large towns. 

Perhaps more peculiar to Scotland than either the gift of hog- 
manay or the dramatic efforts of the guizards, was the custom of 
first-footing. As the last night of the old year was waning, a 
“ hot-pint,” as it was called, would be prepared,— a villanous com- 
position consisting of warm ale, whisky, spices, and sugar. When 
the clock struck twelve, a general hand-shaking and wishing of 
“happy New Year!” took place, after which the elders of the 
household sallied forth, armed with the said hot-pint, and deleterious 
cakes and buns, visiting all their acquaintance, renewing the drink- 
ing and the expressions of good wishes at every house, and per- 
fectly willing to interchange similar courtesies with any party they 
might meet bent on the same errand as themselves. The object was 
to be the first to enter a neighbour's dwelling on the New-Year ; 
and hence the origin of the name. This custom was at one time 
universal throughout Scotland, and prevailed even in towns within 
the memory of those still living. It is said that some fifty years 
ago the streets of Edinburgh between twelve and one o'clock on 
the first morning of the year were crowded as at midday. Now it 
has fallen altogether into desuetude, the only remnant of it being 
that, among people of the old school, any valued friend receives a 
welcome even more hearty than usual, should he chance to be the 
first visitor, or the “ first foot” in the house on New Year's Day. 

In fact all these things are passing away, and there remains 
little in Scotland to distinguish the first of January from any 
other day in the year, save a tendency on the part of the middle 
classes to parade the streets gorgeously apparelled, and among the 
lower classes a general aptitude to get drunk. Neither of these 
“ proclivities” are worth cultivating. The sight of men and women 
marching up and down streets of towns, marks of painful efforts 
after hilarity plainly visible on their faces, cannot surely be ex- 
hilarating. None of the Anglo-Saxon race were intended by Pro- 
vidence to indulge in out-of-door frivolities. And it cannot be 
considered a very creditable thing for a country that the labouring- 
classes generally devote the second and third days of the year to 
recovering from the too joyous festivities of the first. This latter 
evil, however, is decreasing. It is a subject on which it is not 
easy to speak with confidence, but many well qualified to judge 





appear to entertain good hopes that in Scotland drunkenness at 
new year’s time, and at all other times, will speedily share the 
fate of the less exciting but more innocent representation of the 
quizards. 

It is observable that the observance of Christmas is gaining 
ground in Scotland, especially in the towns, and among the upper 
classes. This is probably in some way connected with the spread 
of Episcopacy, which has, within the last few years, become comme 
il faut north of the Tweed. But, whatever be the cause, the fact 
is certain. Churches are attended ; houses are decked with holly ; 
Christmas-trees are adorned for the delectation of children ; the 
very dinners have conformed to Anglican types of festivity ; in 
fact, not unfrequently, the arrangements would meet with the 
entire approval even of Mr. Dickens. We trust we are not unduly 
influenced by national prejudice in thinking that this chang: is for 
the better. Cheerfulness and goodwill to all men are surely appro- 
priate to Christmas-tide. ‘But at epochs which merely mark the 
flight of time, while the good-will is not less beseeming, the cheer- 
fulness does not so readily arise. We do not say that such periods 
should be neglected—quite the contrary ; but we do say that they 
are not the fit occasions for uproarious hilarity. We may wish 
our friends a happy New Year as we wish them a good morning ; 
many thoughts may occur, not such as we idly speak or commu- 
nicate to any ordinary acquaintance ; but these are not thoughts 
which tend to cheerfulness only, nor can any man of sense, over 
thirty, feel nothing beyond an inclination to be jolly when the 
fact is impressed upon him that another year out of his threescore 
and ten has passed away. “Of all sounds of all bells,” says 
Charles Lamb, “ most solemn and touching is the peal which rings 
out the old year. I never hear it without a gathering up of my 
mind to a concentration of all the images that have been diffused 
over the last twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, performed 
or neglected, in that regretted time. I begin to know its worth as 
when a person dies. It takes a personal colour; nor was it a 
poetical flight in a contemporary when he exclaimed— 
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‘ I saw the skirts of the departing year. 


Surely Elia here expresses the truth ; and if such are the feel- 
ings with which we ought to regard the close of the old year, it 
cannot be that getting more or less drunk is the appropriate 
welcome of the new. 








NEUTRAL TRADE WITH BELLIGERENTS. 


Tue case of the Alabama has given rise to much general dis- 
cussion on several complex and intricate questions which lie at the 
very root of the whole existing system of positive International Law. 
By positive International Law jurists understand International 
Law as established by treaties and by the observance of customs 
between independent nations in their dealings with each other. It 
is of the essence of a Law, properly so called, that there should be 
a sanction to enforce its performance and to punish its violation 
Unlike Municipal Law, International Law is without a sanction in’ 
the proper sense of the term. The only sanction which a breach 
of the usual observances of international customs can call forth is 
a declaration of war on the part of the offended nation. The 
absence of any other sanction than the ultima ratio of war has led 
Mr. Austin, in his great work on jurisprudence, to deny that Inter- 
national Law is a Law at all in the proper sense of the term. 
Whether that be so or not, it is admitted by all writers on the 
subject, that the rigorous deductions from principles which are 
required by Municipal Law cannot be looked for in International 
Law. 

Positive International Law, such as it is, is founded upon inter- 
national morality as its basis. International morality, or the mom 
rality which should in theory bind nations in their dealings with 
each other, bears the same relation to positive International Law 
as ethics or morals bear to positive Municipal Law. International 
morality is, as its name indicates, national morals or national ethics. 
Ethics or morals regulate the conduct of individuals, international 
morality regulates the conduct of states and governments, in their 
dealings with each other. Municipal law is nothing more nor less 
than a branch of the great subject of ethics. Its accordance with 
the broad principles of ethics is the test by which the goodness of 
municipal law must be measured. The imperfections and infirmi- 
ties of man’s nature are the grounds for the enactments of positive 
law. The knowledge of his duty is not sufficient to insure its per- 
formance by him. Positive law, therefore, steps in and punishes 
him for the violation. Positive law does not, however, pretend 
to be co-extensive with ethics. The line of demarcation which 
shuts off ethies proper from those parts of the ethical system 
which have been embraced within its limits, and invested 
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with a sanction by positive law, is often a thin one ; where it 
ought to be drawn is often the most puzzling subject which offers 
itself to the mind of the legislator. No positive rules can be laid 
down on the subject. As civilization improves, it is to be hoped 
that the dictates of conscience may, in process of time, supply of 
themselves a sufficient sanction to secure the prevention of acts 
which require at present the punishments of positive law. These 
remarks have been introduced because they are calculated to 
throw much light on the relations existing between International 
morality and positive International Law. The former bears the 
same analogy to the latter as ethics do to positive law: morality, 
whether private or national, is, in the language of jurists, a duty 
of imperfect obligation, the breach of which is punished with no 

other penalty than remorse of conscience ; the latter, subject, of 
” course, to the remarks we have already made as to the absence in 
International Law of a sanction in the proper sense of the term, 
is a duty, in a certain sense, of perfect obligation. In Municipal 
Law the sanction is perfect ; in International Law it is only in a 
sense perfect. This imperfection does not, however, destroy, for 
practical purposes, or throw down the partition-wall, thin though 
it may be, which separates International Morality from positive 
International Law. 

These observations bear very materially upon the question as to 
how far a neutral may, consistently with his neutrality, furnish 
belligerents with the muniments of war. A writer in the Tiines, 
in a letter signed “ Historicus,’ has by no means done full 
justice to M. Hautefeuille, the adviser of the French Government, 
or to the Queen’s Advocate, in his criticisms on their discussion 
of this delicate point. The manner in which M. Hautefeuille treats 
the whole subject is, it is true, quaint, if it may not be styled 
even priggish. He tests the question, in the first place, by what 
he calls the “ primary or the divine Law,” and then he considers 
how far the “ secondary law” is in accordance with the requisitions 
of the former. A very little observation will lead any one to see 
that, by the divine law, he means the dictates of International 
Morality, and by the secondary law, merely the customary usages of 
positive International Law. His method is sound, though excep- 
tions may often be taken to his positions. But it is idle to sneer 
at the work of M. Hautefeuille. It is an honest, careful, and 
most laborious production ; the opinions of other writers are stated 
by him with remarkable fairness, which of itself is a great merit 
in a subject of so slippery a nature as International Law, and 
are discussed with extreme impartiality. His book is a complete 
repository of all the learning on the subject. The failure of M. 
Hautefeuille, where he fails, arises from the fact that he attempts 
too much—from his wish and endeavour to place International 
Law upon as scientific a basis as that on which Municipal Law 
rests. A very slight acquaintance with the first principles on 
which every system of jurisprudence is based, is enough to show 
that this is the aim of his work. If he fails, it is because the 
abject is empossible ; for a system of law which hangs for its 
sanction on the cannon’s mouth cannot well be scientific. He is, 
however, well entitled to respect for his learning and for the 
fearlessness with which he expresses his opinions. At all events, 
he is entitled to have his opinion fairly quoted. Now, in the 
chapter as to whether it is an unneutral act in the neutral to sell 
muniments of war to the belligerents, M. Hautefeuille does not say, 
as he is represented to do by the writer in the Times, that the 
neutral government is bound to prohibit and prevent its private 
subjects from selling, in its own territory, muniments of war to one 
or both of the belligerents. What he says is, that, on the ground of 
international morality, the sale on the neutral territory of these 
articles by private subjects is, in fact, a violation of the precepts of 
that higher law; and, being so, he concludes that a belligerent 
might be justified theoretically, upon grounds of International Mo- 
rality, in regarding the breach as a casus belli: but he adds that, prac- 
tically, a belligerent will, as a general rule, in almost all cases, rather 
submit to an infraction of the higher law than take this step and 
thereby bring upon his shoulders another belligerent. More than 
this M. Hautefeuille does not say, nor is the deduction which has 
been made from his remarks legitimate. His treatment of the 
matter is a mere theoretical discussion : he does not inculcate on the 
neutral government the duty of preventing its subjects from selling 
in its territory muniments of war toa belligerent. The motive of 
his discussion is the question whether acts of the sort would, under 
any state of circumstances, justify the other belligerent in regarding 
enislense see be ‘me A “ as _— — ee 
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of universal justice. A captious critic may perhaps think that uni- 
versal justice is rather a broad and sweeping term; but the Queen’s 
Advocate. if he errs, errs in common with a great man and a great 
judge, and uses language which has been already employed by 
jurists and diplomatists. Lord Redesdale, that great master of 
equity law, in defining the limits of the jurisdiction of the Courts 
of Equity, says that they are only bounded by the requisitions of 
universal justice ; and the British Minister, Mr. Hammond, in dis- 
cussing with the American Minister in 1794, questions of Inter- 
national Law, almost uses the same words, Probably we should 
prefer the phrase “ International Morality ;” but the Queen's Advo- 
cate, when he speaks of “ universal justice,” means nothing more, 
In the few pages which he devotes to this special subject 
he treats it, like M. Hautefeuille, on the purest theo- 
retical grounds of International Morality ; and, though he thinks, 
with M. Hautefeuille, and with the commentators of Valin, that 
the sale of muniments of war is a breach of that higher law, he 
does not, in any part of his book, assert, as he has been repre- 
sented, that the sale of contraband articles by the private indi- 
viduals of a neutral nation as a pure commercial venture to either 
or both of the belligerents, is an act which the neutral Govern- 
ment ought to be called upon to prevent. The distinguished posi- 
tion which the Queen's Advocate occupies, as the chief adviser of 
the Government in matters of great difficulty, entitles him to every 
courtesy. His work on International Law is toa dey 
and laborious. Indeed, the authorities cited by “ Historicus ” in 
favour of an opinion which the Queen’s Advocate probably never 
meant to dispute, are almost all derived from his pages. The sale 
of contraband to the belligerents by the neutral is perhaps of 
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all the questions of International Law that in which the line 
of demarcation between international morality and tie posi- 
tive International Law is the most obscure. It does not follow, 
that because an act may be internationally immoral, it ought, 
therefore, to be prohibited by positive International Law. Slander 
and abusive language are immoral, but they are not, except 
in certain cases, visited by the sanctions of positive Municipal Law. 
Similar difficulties occur in International Law in determining 
where international morality ends and positive International Law, 
such as it is, begins. The actual conduct of nations is perhaps the 
best test of the principles on which they act in deciding this 
question. All jurists are, we believe, agreed in the doctrine that 
the sale of muniments of war, such as powder, shot, &c., as a com- 
mercial adventure, is not a violation of international lav. 
M. Hautefeuille and the Queen’s Advocate, when they seem to 
disagree, only do so upon the purest theoretical grounds. Their 
argument refers, not to the practices during war as they are, but to 
the practices as they should be under a perfect state of things, 
which is far from being realized. The want of power in the neutral 
to prevent the sale, and the unreasonableness of the demand on 
the part of the one belligerent in requiring the neutral to prohibit 
the sale to the other belligerent of muniments of war as a pure 
commercial adventure, are the reasons which have led to the 
establishment of the present doctrine. Questions of convenience, 
and a general balance of the conflicting rights, lie at the bottom 
of the rule which appears to be now fixed upon a very reasonable 
basis. } 

“ Our citizens,” said Mr. Pickering, in reply to the British Minister, 
Mr. Hammond, who had complained that a French agent was buying up 
arms and military accoutrements with the intent toexport them toFrance, 
“have always been free to make, vend, and export arms: it is the 
constant occupation and livelihood of some of them. To suppress 
their callings, the only means, perhaps, of their subsistence, because a 
war exists in foreign and distant countries, in which we have no con- 
cern, would scarcely be expected. It would be hard in principle and 
impossible in practice.’—American State P upers, 20th Jan., 1796. 

The quotation which has just been made shows that such 
questions are not new. A long correspondence arose upon this 
subject in 1794, when war broke out between France and England, 
America being neutral, and was continued during 1795 and 1796. 
The correspondence, which lies before us in the American State 
Papers, is, at the present moment, both amusing and instructive, 
now that the tables are turned, and the neutral of those days is the 
belligerent of our own time. The belligerents of those days were 
not mure modest and forbearing in*their demands than it is the 
usual custom of belligerents to be. England demanded that the 
United States should stop the sale of arms to the French. France 
demanded that the United States should not allow their citizens 
to sell horses to the English. Our limits prevent us from 
noticing any other part of this correspondence than a very 
important letter of Mr. Pickering, the Minister of State, to 
M. Adet, the French Minister. This letter is so far important that 
it has been cited by that great lawyer Kent as one of the letters 
which establish the rule “ that neutrals may lawfully sell at home 
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to a belligerent purchaser, or carry themselves to the belligerent 
powers, contraband articles, subject to the right of seizure in tran- 
situ.” The jurist cited by Mr. Pickering in that letter at considerable 
length, and spoken of by him in terms of respect, is Galiani, who, 
on the other hand, is described by “ Historicus” as “a mighty 
foolish” author. M. Adet had, in his letter which called forth 
the letter of Mr. Pickering, appealed to Galiani in favour 
of his own position. Gualiani, therefore, has had the enviable 
and rare distinction 
admitted by France and America to be a decisive authority 
It may not be out of place 


among international lawyers of being 
on a complex and intricate point. 
to say that the writings of international lawyers are, with 
hardly an exception, coloured by the sentiments and the prejudices 
Natives of power- 
ful maritime states are almost all in favour of advanced belligerent 


of the nation of which the writer is a member. 


rights, while the natives of weak maritime states are in favour of 
the rights of neutrals. The proof of this remark might be followed 
out without any difficulty. We make it to prevent persons who 
have not looked closely into the subject from being led blindly 
along by a string of authorities on any point of International Law. 
It must not be forgotten that in International Law, as well as upon 
any other branch of law, one good authority is better than a dozen 

The difficulty, however, is the determination of 
which is the good authority. Each man is too apt to fly to the 
one which supports his own views and panders to his own pre- 
judices, and to trumpet that one forth to the world as the embodi- 
ment oi A better field for the exercise of this common 
proclivity of human nature could hardly be found than is offered 


indifferent ones. 
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by International Law. 


MARRIAGE CARDS. 

ENGLAND expects every man to do his duty, excepting, perhaps, 
clergymen, who can be hardly expected to do it, if they can get 
anybody else to do it for them; but it has never been said that 
England expects every woman to do her duty ; nor does it appear 
to be known whether Britannia could conscientiously say that she 
did expect it, or whether she was ever impartially zealous upon 
the subject. The time has come, howe er, for clearing up the 
doubt. If fugitive symptoms are to be deemed of much import- 
ance, a large and highly-respected branch of the feminine sex 
seems almost inclined to give way. The bridesmaids of England 
have an onerous and a high office to fulfil ; and it should be their 
endeavour to discharge its serious duties without swerving or 
Any indications of a feeling of 
dissatisfaction or disorganization on this part of our social system 
are of themselves a species of misfortune. Vague disquiet and 
unrest among the outlying nationalities of the Continent come to 
us as familiar phenomena, and we are able to bear up accordingly. 
The Epirote provinces, men say, perhaps, are at it again. There 
has been a rising of the tribes in the Caucasus, or the ladies of the 
Sultan’s harem, in a sudden burst of domestic disappointment, 
have murdered those who are their legal and natural guardians. To 
such Continental rumours and turmoils the country is accustomed, 
and it can bear them with Christian equanimity. But a rebellious 
spirit among bridesmaids is a new and overwhelming catastrophe, 


shrinking from responsibilities. 


and comes from a quarter where all, it was thought, was peace. It 
has long been clear that something was in the wind. At 
last open signs of the disaffection have shown themselves 


in the marriage column of the Times, in the shape of a dropping 
When the first announce- 
ment of “ No cards” was brought home forcibly to the mind of 
some friend of the family, who may have belonged to the old 
school, as he sat after dinner with the paper at his club, it is more 


fire of announcements of “ No cards.” 


than probable that it produced upon him that peculiar old gentle- 
man’s feeling of the end of all things being indeed at hand, which 
is wont suddenly to overcome us when we hear that Tom (just 
home for the holidays from Eton) has been smoking a cheroot in 
the drawing-room, or that Tom’s elder brother, who is a puppy 
in the Guards, has five different kinds of umbrellas for five different 
kinds of rainy days. Arabella and Fitzsimmons, married at St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, with eighteen bridesmaids in white silk 
dresses trimmed with swansdown, and a bishop to bestow his 
blessing on the bride in a voice broken with emotion—and yet 
“no cards”! This is another of those monstrous innovations 
which are to be expected from a generation which has no reverence 
for tradition, or for its elders, or for the decencies of society, 
and which is inbred with the most latitudinarian and revolutionary 
ideas. This comes of Catholic Emancipation and the Reform Bill, 
and what is called the march of intellect. It was to be expected ; 
yes, it was to be expected. It is only another proof that the flood- 


gates of radiczlism are opened, and that the landmarks of society 
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are about to be removed. Such may, no doubt, have been the 
sentiment of the old family friend, called forth in a sudden flash 
of anger and astonishment, and who can say that they were not 
such as would do honour to his head and to his heart ? 

If everybody who married belonged to one little coterie, which 
knew when a marriage was on the tapis, and in which no marriage 
ever altered the social relations of the “ high contracting ” parties, 
marriage cards might be of no especial use. This, however, is 
not the case. The English world of gentlemen and ladies is a 
wide one, and is by no means confined to that little world which 
meets itself nightly at the one most fashionable ball of London, 
Scotland is not too far to marry into Cornwall. Buckinghamshire 
would make very little of going through the wedding ceremony 
vith York. Welsh heiresses, unlike Welsh mutton, are a resource 
bestowed impartially by a kind Providence on all parts of this 
favoured realm alike. <A flying golden bridge connects Belgravia 
and the Hampstead Road. Mayfair has been known to unite 
itself to Clapham with much apparent satisfaction to itself. How 
is it possible that marriage cards can cease to be a necessity when 
such is the state of the social world? Few people belong to a set 
of gods and goddesses, all of whom are universally known; all 
of whom are on an equality: and all of whom intermarry only 
among themselves. Most Englishmen and Englishwomen of the 
upper classes have numberless friends and acquaintances in all 
quarters of the world, who are not likely to hear for a certainty of 
the great event, and who, when they do hear of it, are glad to be 
personally informed that the great event changes nothing in old 
friendships, and that not even on account of new ties is old 
acquaintance to be forgot. To such as these the absence of mar- 
riage cards makes a considerable difference. It isa cold and unin- 
teresting piece of news to learn through the medium of a news- 
paper gazette that a schoolfellow of one’s youth has married out in 
India. It becomes a very different affair when the white envelope 
with the whiter cards, tied by the well-known silver cord, appears 
after its long journey from the other hemisphere upon your break- 
fast table. Old recollections laid aside for many years are revived ; 
rusty friendships burnished up into warmer and brighter ones ; 
and Brown from Richmond, in return for a white card, sends 
back a loving wish to Jones upon the Ganges. In _ theory 
the wedding-card is particularly well-timed, because it is at a 
moment of great and absorbing interest to ourselves that it is 
most important to make our friends feel that we are not too 
absorbed to think of them. In practice, it is convenient as a 
means of continuing or dropping an acquaintance. There may be 
people whom the husband is not desirous of introducing to his 
wife, or there may be people whose acquaintance the husband does 
not care to make for himself, and wishes his wife to drop. It is 
right that every man at the time of his marriage should have this 
opportunity of selecting his own and his wife’s friends afresh, for 
without it the news will be certainly known to all who are con- 
cerned about the bride and bridegroom. This innovation comes 
from that graceful and ingenious sex which believes that the 
marriage column is read, next to the Bible, by all classes of the 
population with perennial vigour. An announcement appearing in 
the literary gynaeceum of the Times is as good, we have no doubt, 
asa notice to all Englishwomen. Unfortunately, thea is one part of 
the Times which men do not so assiduously prefer at breakfast-time. 
The idea of making it legal notice to all mankind emanated from 
no masculine brain. Dux femina facti. If it emanated (as it 
must have emanated) from a woman, we are obliged to lay the 
fault on those whose privilege and tearful pleasure it is to deck 
the victim for the sacrifice, and to despatch afterwards to all who 
know her the card containing the information of her fate. 

The time for dispatching the marriage cards has hitherto been 
understood to be during the dull afternoon that follows the de- 
parture of the wedding-guests. We hope and trust that it is not from 
any unjustifiable feeling as to the exercise or fatigues of a wedding- 
day that the bridesmaids feel a disinclination to discharge the addi- 
tional yet simple duty. Nothing could be plainer than that the 
fatigues of the day do not fall on them. Got up in rich lace or 
tulle regardless of expense, they occupy a cool and spacious place 
in the church during the ceremony ; and are not crowded into an 
uncomfortable position among the collective hats of the assembly 
They arrive at breakfast fresh an 1 vigorous, 
and no: 


upon the pulpit steps. 
not jaded with the incessant toil of protecting one’s own hat, 
treading on the rest ; a toil to be performed under the exhausting 
mask of devout attentioh to the service, and an emotion of sympathy 
for the performers. Their breakfast is for them a gala hour, instead of 
pointing to a vista of nightmare and unrest. Their young constitu- 
tions now, doubtless, stand drinking champagne and eatifig all kinds 
of soups and entrées at an hour at which nature stands aghast. 
They do not feel feebly buffeted, and driven by circumstances over 
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which they have no control, from one glass to another, till — 
at once by the sentiments of the hour, and by the unusua = | 
precocious supply of feverish beverages, they find themselves, _— 
the afternoon is not half begun, in a state of maudlin indigestion: | 
They are not forced to tire themselves out by keeping upa show of | 
gushing sympathy for the united company, which no serious-minded 
Englishman could possibly consent to feel, if he were not driven 
half wild by the champagne and the speechifying, both getting into 
his head together. Then, again, let them look at what men have to 
go through when they leave the house ! What is a man to do at 
three o'clock in the afternoon, after the agitation and the repletion 
to which he has been exposed? He cannot walk, for his head is 
aching with the scene ; and he is too sleepy to read ; and he can- 
not bear the noise of the street ; and he wants fresh air and to be 
let alone. A gloomy cloud prevents him from looking forward to 
any dinner with even moderate patience. His day is ended pre- 
maturely before the evening has began. He has nowhere to go to, 
and nothing he cares for in the world that he is fit to do. If any 
bridesraaid is inclined to repine or to fancy the day has been less 
pleasant than it might have been, she has only to think of what 
others have thought it right to suffer, and her lot will presently 
appear a light one. At any rate, cheerfulness and industry are the 
best recipe for feminine discontent. The process of directing and 
despatching the wedding-cards is the best that is possible 
for raising the spirits which have been depressed by the 
gloomy affair of the morning. -It is, of course, possible that 
it is not to save trouble that the abuse of dispensing 
with this process has crept in. Every family in the 
world has a certain number of what may be called amphibious 
friends ; that is to say, friends whom one is always wishing at the 
bottom of the sea, and who ought to be at the bottom of the sea, 
but who are still always turning up on dry land. The horrid 
question is whetheror no the amphibious friend shall have cards. 
To send cards to others and not to him, is to slap him smartly and 
distinctly on the face. To send him cards is more than human 
nature can endure. The obvious, but unworthy solution of the 
difficulty, is to send nobody any cards at all ; by which means the 
amphibious friend is neither insulted nor encouraged. If the “no 
cards” system be invented to meet this social obstacle, it is still an 
objectionable one, for the very reason that it leaves the amphibious 
friend where he was, and does not better matters. It would not 
make him much worse or more objectionable to go through the 
ceremony of acknowledging his existence, and the other alterna- 
tives might have the effect of driving him straight to the water, 
and thus putting, pleasantly and mercifully, an end to his amphi- 
bious character. On all grounds, then, we should wish respect- 
fully, but firmly, that this movement among the bridesmaids 
should be suppressed. Wedding-cards ought to be spared. If it 
were not impolitic to suppose that a bridesmaid could understand a 
dead language, one might employ the words of the poet—perituris 
parevte chartis ; but we have no intention, in disputing against fair 
opponents, to be so unwise as to allow our case to rest upon its 
pure logical merits. It may be of some service to suggest that 
suppressing one part of a ceremony is only one step to suppressing 
another. To-day it is a coup détat against wedding-cards. To- 
morrow it may—who does not shudder at the thought ?—be a coup 
détat directed against bridesmaids ! 


HISTORY A LA MODE. 


WE live in an age of speculative hardihood : per fas atque nefas 
across the most cherished projudices, the best-beloved beliefs : 
ruthless spirit of inquiry is for ever pushing on to some new con- 
clusion, or impugning the authority of some established dogma. 
Everywhere innovation stands courageous and defiant. In. our 
houses, our fashions, our modes of travel, our daily talk, no less 
than in our politics, the spirit of conservatism has received a 
thousand deadly stabs. A disembodied country squire who re- 

| sconsolate about his hereditary acres, 
and would find a degenerate race in possession of an England that 
wae rat longer the England of the good old times. In history 
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should be. No revolution is too great to be attempted, no sentence 
of antiquity too final to be reversed. 
a time the duties of journalism must be necessarily often 


At such i ee 
Truth must not be stifled ; yet, on the other hand, 


perplexing. 


there are discoveries so tremendous, changes so radical, criticisms 
so audacious, that we almost shrink from giving them additional 


Nothing but a stern sense of duty could drive us to 
the performance of so uncongenial a task, or support us under the 
conflicting emotions of intellectual martyrdom. W ithout, then, 
further prelude or apology, we announce the latest conclusions to 
which the most fashionable school of history has conducted its 
converts. We shall be giving a rude shock, we have no doubt, to 
manv a sensitive nature; we shall be disturbing the serenity of 
many a tranquil life ; we shall have to dislocate the chronology of 
pretentious and self-satisfied ignorance, and to impugn the cogency 
of traditionary logic. Indolence, timidity, worldliness suggest a 
discreet reserve ; but we owe it to our readers and ourselves to be 
courageous, and, be the consequences what they may, we have 


publicity. 


resolved to speak. 

It appears, then, that scholars have become convinced that com- 

paratively modern English history stands sorely in need of rectifi- 
cation. What Niebuhr did for Rome, what Bunsen attempted for 
Egypt, a learned pamphleteer has recently achieved for the last 
three centuries of English annals. Bringing the same machinery 
to bear upon the house of Stuart which antiquarians have dire cted 
against the house of Cheops—examining the “Caroline legend” 
with the same crucial tests which have resolved the myths of the 
Heraclide and the fabulous chronicles of Egyptian papyri into 
their true elements—applying, in fact, to modern times the same 
unceremonious method of investigation and rearrangement which 
has hitherto been monopolized by the elucidators of antiquity, he 
has arrived at results which, though startling at first sight, bear 
upon them all the evidences of inherent truthfulness, and need 
only be seen in order to be believed. The sagacious historian in 
question writes with a dignified and almost authoritative air, and 
advances, like a skilful general, securing each position as he goes. 
In the first place, he points out the absurdity of their being two 
historical methods, one for ancient and one for modern times. 
Arithmetic, he observes, was as true before the deluge as after, 
the same canons of credibility apply to Psammeticus as to George I. 
Next, the advantage is shown to be all on the side of the historians 
of antiquity. The narrators of modern times have been the victims 
of a slavish accuracy ; they have insisted on contemporary evidence, 
they have balanced the claims of contradictory witnesses, they have 
rejected unsupported hypotheses, they have carried the wretched 
logic of the law courts into the noble domain of history ; they may 
be regarded, says the author, ‘as breathing the spirit of historical 
red-tapism.” The historians of antiquity have been animated by a 
more generous spirit, and have shaped more courageous canons for 
their guidance ; they have decided that positive proof is the vulgar 
necessity of untrained intellects ; difficulties, otherwise inconve- 
niently insoluble, are met by the ready expedient of an invented 
hypothesis ; oral tradition, though a few centuries later than the 
events which it commemorates, is accepted as reliable; the grati- 
fication of inquisitiveness, the historian’s highest function, and the 
Aristotelian dogma that poetry is more philosophical than history, 
have necessitated and justified the employment of less prosaic 
modes of thought than those conventionally made use of. “ Asan 
instrument of research,” says Sir David Brewster, “the influence 
of imagination has been much overlooked by those who have 
ventured to give laws to philosophy.” Kepler's discoveries were 
grounded on a lucky guess, and it is to such fortunate intuitions, 
rather than to the deciphering of obscure chronicles, or the 
tedious comparison of immaterial proofs, that the true historian 
will look for aid. L’histoire est aux heur ux, that is, history is for 
those who make the luckiest shots. Thus, no less than poetry, it 
will become one of the imaginative arts, and, so treated, “ would 
obviously acquire a compass, richness, and variety, and would 
exhibit a unity and consistency of which it has hitherto been 
destitute.” 

Armed with this theory, and covering his advance, as it were 
by me personal confidences of the illustrious Niebuhr, the author 
proceeds forthwith to carry the first hostile position. The artillery 
which he employs is, if we may be forgiven the pun, the well- 
known historical canon that genealogies apparently successive are 
ee ratefnyn wang ey tome 

| g Se ividual. Before this formidable 
piece of ordnance the House of Stuart makes a very poor resist- 
ance. To the critical eye its very appearance is suspicious. The 
dynasty is related to have reigned from 1603 to 1688. There are 
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four monarchs, two named James and two Charles, two usurpers, 
Cromwell and William, and two Pretenders, also named Charles 
and James. “ Altogether, there is so much confusion in the 
received history of these Stuart Kings; some reigning, some 
deposed, some claiming to reign, and all sharing the names of 
Charles and James, that an hypothesis is called for, which shall 
replace contradiction and obscurity by coherency and light.” The 
hypothesis—such is the fertility of a truly scientific imagination—is 
no sooner called for than it is forthcoming. That strange delusion, 
which oftentimes awaits intellectual no less than physical in- 
ebriety, has led the victims of a too generous literary diet to see 
two things when only one exists. Charles II. and James II. are 
imaginary beings reflected from the two Pretenders, and Cromwell 
but a shadowy anticipation of the usurper, William. So luminous 
an hypothesis scarcely stands in need of corroboration, but the 
author, with scholar-like precision, secures each position as he 
goes, and links the whole together witha chain of probabilities. 
Both the Pretenders, as well as the imaginary King Charles, are 
represented as being at Paris, under the patronage of the French 
King. All three set sail for Scotland, a very improbable destina- 
tion for Charles, as it was here that his father’s bitterest foes were 
collected. All three collect an army, all march southward, all are 
ultimately defeated, are the objects of Government pursuit, and are 
enabled at last, by the fidelity of their adherents, to reach the coast. 
Nor does the resemblance stop here. Both the imaginary Charles 
and the elder Pretender have mothers living at Paris ; the name of 
each of these ladies is Maria ; the affix Henrietta, in the one case, 
being a mere “ caprice of tradition ;” each is of an Italian princely 
family,—the one of the House of Este, the other of the House of 
Medici, a difference which, as Modena and Tuscany are contiguous 
States, is, the author rightly observes, almost imperceptible. The 
other discrepancies are equally insignificant. The Pretender is 
victorious at Preston Pans, whereas Charles is defeated at Dunbar ; 
but the places are near to one another ; and this is precisely the 
sort of variety with which the historian must be prepared to deal. 
In the same way, the fictitious Charles’s march is arrested at Wor- 
cester, whereas the young Pretender was checked at Derby. But 
Derby and Worcester are both capitals of Midland counties, and 
about the same distance from London, and might be easily substi- 
tuted. And though the legend has introduced Worcester, it has re- 
cognized Derby in the shape of an Earl of Derby, who is described 
as falling into the hands of the enemy and decapitated after the 
battle of Worcester,—an obviously mythical method of describing 
the pillage of the town by the victorious Hanoverians after their 
victory at Derby. At this point the stories again coincide: the 
young Pretender is rescued by Flora Macdonald, Charles by an 
oak-tree, the noblest type of that vegetative world over which 
Flora presides. Both of them owe their safety to the almost in- 
credible fidelity of their partizans ; Charles is the head of the 
“Cavalier” party, while the Pretender is celebrated in Jacobite 
ballads as “the young Chevalier ;” both, lastly, are Catholics 
in faith, Do not such coincidences compel us to believe that 
the personages are identical? May we not gladly, following the 
“* Egyptological method,” sweep the dreary austerities of the Com- 
monwealth, the orgies of the Restoration, the abortive tyranny 
of the second James from our annals, and henceforward accept 
William III. as the real opponent and immediate successor of the 
martyred Charles ? 

The “Caroline Legend” thus, by 
cleared away, we are in a position to take a correcter view of 
matters nearer home. There is a portion of the great Napoleon’s 
career which science finds it impossible to admit. For awhile all 
is continuous, lucid, and probable, and firmly established by au- 
thority ; after his escape from Elba, however, “the narrative changes 
its character, it becomes improbable and incoherent, it exhibits 
marks of a legendary origin, and is no longer worthy of credit.” 
Instead of continuing the peace, which exhausted France had 
just began to taste, the fugitive Emperor is represented as 
plunging at once into a campaign which, though lasting only 
a week, is marked by two first-rate battles, the latter of which 
necessitates his flight. 


an ingenious analysis, 


Then there is a second abdication, a second 
captivity, a second island : the Bourbon dynasty, just blown away 
by the mere breath of Napoleon’s approach, is reinstated ; in 1830 
it is overthrown, again in 1848 it is overthrown, and in 1862 we 
find another Napoleon on the throne, bent, like his great original, 
on military glory, territorial grandeur, and domestic development. 
Why, asks the discriminating Egyptologist, why not sweep away 
this improbable interlude, and believe that the first and the second 
Napoleons are the same individual? How ill supported by evi- 
dence is the great turning-point of the whole, the battle of 
Waterloo! Napoleon himself is described as having despatched a 
bulletin to Paris describing it as a victory, and to have issued a 
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proclamation at Brussels to the same effect. The last French his 
torian has succeeded in proving that. all the odds were in favour of 
the Emperor, that the English and Prussian arrangements were one 
long blunder, that the chief portion of the English army was anni- 
hilated, and that the defeat of the allies was saved from becoming 
a disaster only by the French troops being unable to see their 
great leader in the dark. And this at six o’clock on a Midsummer 
evening! Here surely we must confess that fiction has been at 
work, and a wholesome scepticism will reject what is, when taken 
to pieces, a mere tissue of impossibilities! The author probably 
omits as superfluous the circumstance that most of the European 
arrangements of 1815, as described in the myth, are falsified by 
the existing facts of the case. The principle of legitimacy was 
established by vast sacrifices, and sanctioned by the consent of the 
powers,— how far has it been observed? No member of the pro- 
scribed family was ever to reign; but we have Europe generally 
assenting to a second Napoleon; the Netherlands were erected 
into a powerful kingdom to guard the French frontier ; where are 
they? Austria was put in charge of the rich plains of Lombardy, 
to guard the Italian frontier—has she deserted her post? The 
Italian princes were restored, but we search for them in vain. We 
read the accepted text-books, we look around us for proof, and we 
reiterate De Maistre’s complaint: “ L’histcire depuis trois siécles 
n’est qu’une conspiration contre la verité.” Napoleon the first and 
the third are identical—the Bourbon interlude the imaginary 
offspring of royalist fanaticism, and the mythical Battle of Waterloo 
merely a monstrous example of the length to which lying English- 
men will go when they set about it. 

So much for the joke; the moral seems to be that ingenuity 
may be pushed too far, that apparent improbabilities are not 
always improbable, and that gentlemen who undertake, on & 
priori grounds, to reconstruct the history of the past, have every 
reason to be laborious in conducting their research, and diffident in 
arriving at their conclusions. 





THE PATRIARCH OF ROMSEY. 

Tr is not recorded in the pages of any historian that Cincinnatus 
ever took the chair at an agricultural meeting, or endeavoured by 
the weight of his presence to promote the cause of the propagation 
of trout in the Tiber. We are not even sure that the habit of 
replying to toasts prevailed among the fathers of the Roman people. 

sut if such institutions did exist, we know exactly the very things 
which the ploughman-hero would have said, from the perusal of 
the Hampshire county papers of the past fortnight. The park at 
Broadlands is the seat of one who, when not actually engaged in 
the sterner service of the State, spends his days in walking over 
the turnip-fields and gently anathematizing “couch.” ‘When the 
Queen’s messenger comes down with the little tin boxes in his 
hand, he finds the tough old warrior in moral, if not actual, shirt- 
sleeves, plodding through the Hampshire clay, and here and there 
pulling up a charlock. Turnips—cattle—the promotion and im- 
provement of fish—such are the themes which Lord Palmerston 
chooses for his holidays. Twice in one week did the Minister, 
whose body is too often on the Treasury benches though his mind 
is in the cattle-shows at Romsey, take the chair to celebrate pigs 
and salmon ; and either the Premier himself had devoted all the 
powers of his active intellect to getting up the subject from personal 
inspection and study, or his private secretary had spared no pains 
to do it for him. The fact is, we are all of us much wiser than we 
seem. The patriarchal viscount says that he is speaking to men 
who know more about it than he does himself. It is the duty ofa 
chairman, no doubt, to he condescending, and human knowledge is 
limited even in those who haye spent a whole day in learning the 
names of the yellow weeds incorn. But when the senator and agri- 
culturalist not only shows himself perfect in botanic nomenclature, 
but corresponds with gentlemen at Brighton who “ dibble their seeds 
so as to give room for each plant to grow,” there is no resisting the 
belief that he has attained the highest point in the science of prac- 
tical farming. It was only necessary to come down again to the 
Town Hall and discuss the probable price of a salmon-ladder, to 
make it certain that if ever a new editor should be unfortunately 
wanted for the Field, no more fit person will be found to fill the 
post than the owner of Broadlands himself. 

Even practised farmers, though they know the names of as many 
weeds as Solomon, and even the most devoted patrons of fly-fishing, 
get some good from going to Parliament. To say the right things to 
the right people is an art which may-be learned even by constant 
replying to troublesome members, and to members who are re- 
ported at full length. To say that, under certain circumstances, 
the Government would not refuse,to take a subject into considera- 
tion, is a kind of easy training for the more difficult task of pro- 
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at Romsey was followed, as it should be, by a Games, Om sae 
dinner the noble chairman had no less than eight toasts to pert > 
What an anxious morning it must have been, if it were ee a ce 
duty of walking over the turnips ! How those ig ane? rn * a 
women, which Hampshire rumour declares to be provit ws) Pee 
tenants at the smail fixed charge of one shilling a-piece— ob 
those classical allusions, which Lord Palmerston somehow oh 
can get right, perversely insisting on confusing Ajax with Achi es 
must have been looked up, in the hope of something appropriate - 
But everything went right. Lord Palmerston proposed the 
United Serviecs, and coupled with the toast the name of Lieu- 
tenant Allsop, of the Romsey Volunteers. Lieutenant Allsop “i 
plied, that the consciousness of having the confidence of = 
country was enough to incite the Romsey Volunteers to do 
their duty. Lord Palmerston, with an analogy about good seed 
most unfairly borrowed from St. Matthew with the distinct ob- 
ject of avoiding the customary shilling, proposed the bishop and 
clergy. The vicar of the parish responded that there were no 
associations which the clergy felt so near and dear to their hearts 
as those of the agricultural societies. He even went so far as to say 
that the bishop of the diocese, whose health they had 80 cordially 
drunk, was one of those who took an especial interest in agricul- 
ture. Whether the audacious vicar intended a sly hit at his dio- 
cesan or not, it is not for us to say; and upon the question, how 
far the income of the bishop of the diocese depends upon the 
current price of hops, he gave no hint whatever. But he certainly 
pointed, with emotion, to the spires of the village churches of 
England, which, contiguous as they are to the village cornfields, 
seem to indicate, in the beautiful but enigmatical language of the 
tev. gentleman, “that the interests of time and cternity are one, 
and that we cannot ignore one without ignoring the other.” 

Then the chairman gave “ The County Members,” who replied 
with allusions not to be understood by the multitude. Then he 
gave “The Mayor,” and added something about the principle of 
self-government ; and the mayor answered, speaking something 
also about the principle of self-government, but more about the 
Romsey market. And then came the moment when the eminent 
agriculturist in the chair exhibited himself as a minister, but also 
as aman, touched pensively on the noblest feelings of the human 
mind, and proposed the health of the prize competitors at the show. 
The humble owners of the cattle replied, sang the praises of their 
landlord, and told of the improvement of stock. But they spoke 
shortly, and sat down ; either their hearts, or something else within 
them, were well-nigh too full for utterance. The last toast of all 
was the most purely Cincinnatus-like. Lord Palmerston had fol- 
lowed the plough, if not with his bodily legs, at least with his 
mind’s-eye, for many years, and the couch and the charlock and the 
Brighton gentleman who dibbled are but specimens of his won- 
drous lore. So ended the feast ; and but for one circumstance we 
might now dismiss it with confidence that the interests of native 
agriculture are safe in the hands of a man who can speak of weeds 
as fluently as he can of protocols, That circumstance is this. 
From one sentence used by the chairman, taken in connec- 
tion with his Romsey antecedents, it is distressing to have to 
draw the inference that the Prime Minister has deliberately 
formed the intention of seducing the population of the town 
into heresies so shocking that we absolutely do not know 
their name. The insidious viscount appears to have remarked 
that “it is an old saying—but all old sayings are not neces- 
sarily true—that in peace men beat their swords into plough- 
shares.” Whether he said “ swords” or “ spears” seems uncertain : 
and the use of the wrong word would at worst only involve the 
comparatively venial offence of misquotation. But this dangerous 
speaker not only described the words of the prophet Micah, in the 
disrespectful phrase of “an old saying,” but ventured to assert 
that it was possible they might not be founded on fact. An old 
saying—that is, mythical, and delusive, and untrustworthy. But 
Lord Palmerston does more than hint the inference, he draws it 
distinctly ;—or, perhaps, we should rather say that he Jesuitically 
implies it; we should have had much more respect for him if he 
had said boldly and openly that he did not believe in the minor 
prophets, and had taken the consequences. He might have started 
a new sect of his own, on the basis of the inveracity of Micah and 
the natural goodness of infants. But when he guardedly insinuates 
atop ae ny wero ping that een he 
tay. Se rhtc A gas to be right, we cannot but see 
in the owner of Broadlands and Lord of Romsey a very theological 
wolf in the clothing of an agricultural chairman. : ° 
p xa subject of fish must have seemed mere child’s-play to Lord 
aimerston after the really difficult business of the turnips. Besides, 
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were present who had constructed actual visible ay one 
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office purely ornamental. Readers who are not acquaintes wl a 
river Test, who know Cincinnatus only as a chief and conqueror, 
and not as the joy of his townsmen’s hearts, and an oracle 
on yellow flowers, may even find the proceedings a little 
tame. So it is tous. But the great viscount can sit and be 
amused by surveyors who talk for an hour about spawning. Happy 
patriarch ! Would that we, whose lives are passed in similar 
work and hurry, could retire like him to his charlock and dwell 
with his bland composure on the quiet statistics of fry ! An inspec- 
tor of fisheries “gave the meeting the benefit of his long and 
varied experience in the manners, customs, and ceneral habits of 
salmon.” We think we hear the viscount stirting up suddenly at 
the end, and declaring that he could say for himself and his 
colleagues that her Majesty’s—he meant that the speech they had 
listened to was one of surpassing interest. In the end he moved 
the appointment of a committee to propagate salmon, and read his 
own name as their president. May he live to do his work in ese" 
humble sphere of his adoption, and in years to come may troops of 
sportsmen on the Test, and generations of farmers who dibble, live 


to bless his name ! 


PROFESSIONAL CHARACTER. 

WE have it on the personal authority of one who is himself a 
learned Oxford professor, that a Welsh clergyman improved the 
occasion of Sir Robert Peel’s death in the following terms: “ My 
brethren, this great man was a Christian ; and, let me tell you, in 
the words of a learned Oxford professor, that no one despises Christi- 
anity, save beggars, bakers, butchers, bell-hangers, bottle-blowers, 
and blackguards.” Suspiciously like this criticism, though not 
epigrammatized by its neat alliteration, is the sentiment of tribu- 
lation in the “ Alchemist” 


“Where have you greater atheists than your cooks ? 


Or more prophane or cholerick than your glass-men ? 


Nore anti-Christian than your bell-founders ? ” 

Absurd as such expressions may be, they hardly exaggerate the 
strength of the notions which are popularly though indefinitely and 
half-unconsciously held of the effect of a profession on character. “I 
have an idea,” says Lucius Mason, in “Orley Farm,” “that all lawyers 
are liars,” and the world holds something of the same opinion. On 
the other hand may be adduced the prevailing idea that clergymen 
uniformly possess a moral character superior to that of the rest of 
the world. Soldiers are sometimes believed to own a peculiar and 
exclusive monopoly of the sentiment of honour. Manufacturers 
labour under the suspicion of cynically regarding their “ hands” 
as mere machines, just as on a larger scale England's com- 
mercial greatness has acquired for her a character for selfish 
and perfidious policy ; and journalists are sophists who glorify 
the opinion of the day, or of their party, regardless of their own 
views or moral sense. There is enough of truth in these notions, 
after eliminating the cases in which men choose a certain profes- 
sion only in consequence of a certain bent of character already 
formed, to make it worth while to attempt to disentangle the 
truth from the errors contained in them. 

Men seldom propose to themselves distinctly any end to be 
attained in life ; any one object which is to dominate in the whole, 
and towards which every action and thought must be a step, or 
be considered as wasted. A vague conception of success is sub- 
stituted, and the nature of the profession or pursuit in which that 
success is to be attained gradually changes and moulds the whole 
character. Nothing can be more certain, than that no one can 
make really great progress in any profession or art, unless he 
allows it to command wholly, at least for the time, all his thoughts 
and aspirations ; unless, in short, he makes it the object of his life. 
We have a well-grounded distrust of amateurs in any subject 
There is wanting in them that warranty of sincerity and conscien- 
tious labour, which the practical professional man brings, and which 
is necessary to inspire confidence. Nothing again can be more 
certain, than that what is so earnestly followed must deeply affect 
the character of its single-hearted votaries. It becomes an ever- 
present end, and the moment it begins to be so regarded, it shapes 
the whole moral and intellectual nature. Here, two important 
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questions suggest themselves ; first, what amount of effect does 
the nature of a man’s profession exercise on his character? and 
secondly, whether that influence is on the whole good or bad ? 
Two or three instances will be enough to illustrate the amount 
of this effect. Some one has remarked that priests must labour 
under a continual tendency to be hypocritical, by the necessity of 
their position. They are expected to be always in a state of 
strained spiritualism. Duties are perpetually recurring, which, at 
least in conventional belief, require fresh religious fervour. But 
how is it possible that men, the greater part of whom have become 
clergymen as much from chance as choice, can maintain themselves 
long and often, at a level so much above the natural condition of 
their own feelings and of human nature?) The laymen, again, who 
consult them, come to them, for the most part, only when they are 
themselves in an exceptional state of religious excitement. How 
can any man always satisfy those who, perhaps in his intervals of 
spiritual deadness, come to him with excessive demands on his zeal? 
It is almost necessary that he should pretend to that which he does 
no feel, and his character must suffer in consequence. Doctors, 
again, are liable to peculiar mental obliquities. It would hardly 
be extravagant to divide them as a class into materialists, and 
believers in final causes. If they are not struck by the evidences 
of design, which meet them at every step, they become materialists ; 
if they are impressed by them, they take up the hypothesis which 
is more prejudicial than any other to scientific progress. As a 
class, again, they are deficient in taste, and their opinions on 
general subjects are continually injured by a narrow and profes- 
sional point of view. These are, of course, only tendencies, and 
are often to be traced to a want of general cultivation ; and they 
are liable to many exceptions ; but, as tendencies, they cannot be 
denied. They have also their good side. Lastly, of all professions 
none is popularly supposed to impress a more distinct character 
than law. Partly from its centralization in London, partly from 
the uniformity of processes, and of interest, and of social rank in 
those who follow it, there is in it, perhaps more than in any other, 
something of the medizval spirit of a guild. As a whole, if it is 
lowered in practice, it is elevated in theory, by its connection with 
politics. It may be added that those professions exercise the 
greatest influenee, in which it is necessary to rise through many 
grades, from the lowest to the highest rank, more particularly if a 
special training from boyhood is requisite. 
It is a much more difficult question, whether this great and per- 
vading influence is on the whole good or bad. It is easy to say 
something against every profession, hard to appreciate the good 
elements which each contributes, still harder to say what is the value, 
taking the good with the bad, of a definite professional character in 
any case. There are two obstacles to its accurate measurement. In 
the first place, there is the fact, plain here as elsewhere, that each 
evil has its corresponding good, just asin the natural character, good 
qualities are bound*up with defects, and the same characteristic 
which is at the root of one produces also the other. Against the 
tendency to hypocrisy produced by one profession, is to be set its 
unselfishness and perpetual recognition of some higher aim than 
Discipline and habits of order and command redeem 
another ; spirit of enterprise, a third. Secondly, different men are 
affected in very different degrees by their work. Some men seem 
to have something in them which is perpetually in a state of 
defiant antagonism to the spirit of their profession. To some, all 
work is alike—some have taste in work, and throw themselves 
into one sort, not into another. Some like variety, some definite 
sameness. Whilst some desire to find their end in their business, 
others live two lives—one of their profession, the other individual 
—and take the greatest pains to keep them separate. In any case, the 
operation of influences of this kind is unconscious. Not the most 
laborious spinner of his life into one continuous thread can really 
at its outset choose an end and follow it out. The conscious 
statement of an end is rather the result of an accomplished career 
of work, than a goal proposed in entering on it. Of all the 
thousand things which have, in different times, been elevated into 
ends of life by individuals or by philosophic schools, probably not 
one grew into distinct shape till the vigorous life of the individual 
or school was nearly completed. Ends cannot be conceived & priori. 
Such views are retrospective, not initial, Aristotle thought the 
only pursuit worth living for was a perpetual habit of speculative 
classification and of reduction of all things to his four causes, and 
he constructed his morality with a view to this principle. Mr. 
Ruskin thinks that perfection, and by consequence that supreme 
felicity, consists in illuminating albums. Neither of these ends 
could well have been conceived by anticipation. They are the 
result of years of the work to which they give its value by a sub- 
sequent judgment. So every one of the ends which have been 
proposed for action has been, not a thing first devised and then 
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acted on, but the final epitome of a history, a philosophic system, 
the aspirations and labour of a life. Meanwhile, if it is impos- 
sible to determine beforehand the best object of life, and the pro- 
fession or pursuit in which it may best be attained, the practical 
conclusion may still be laid down, that almost any end, and there- 
fore almost any profession, is good enough as an instrument of 
moral and intellectual cultivation. One-sided progress is better 
than many-sided and stationary dilettantism. 








THE PAST WEEK. 


Mr. Gladstone has been presiding at an entertainment given in 
the Music Hall at Chester for the Lancashire Relief Fund. In his 
speech he gave a new edition of the statistics of the cotton distress, 
reckoning the present loss of weekly wages, either directly in the 
cotton manufacture, or in trades dependent upon it, at more than 
the rate of £12,000,000 a year. This must tell sensibly on the 
revenue of the State, to which each man in this country yields one- 
eighth of his income. The actual loss to the revenue for the 
current financial year he estimated at more than one million. The 
total number of persons thrown into destitution by the want of 
cotton he took at half a million, of whom, in twenty-seven unions, 
250,000 were receiving Poor-law relief, besides 190,000 others re- 
lieved by charitable funds, and many workpeople who are sup- 
ported by their own employers or by local bounty. It had been 
difficult in the summer and early autumn, when the distress in- 
creased so rapidly, to organize at short notice an extensive system 
of relief which should not involve enormous waste, and, perhaps, 
encourage fraud. The managers, too, of these funds had in some 
cases shown an excusable timidity, not having faith enough in the 
sufficiency of voluntary subscriptions to meet the demands of the 
coming winter ; while the boards of guardians did not everywhere 
perceive in a moment that this extraordinary calamity must be 
dealt with by unusual measures. The average rate, however, of 
out-door Poor-law relief, which, before the distress, was ls. 24d., 
was now nearly ls. 6d.a head weekly. The poor-rate expenditure 
in the Lancashire and Cheshire cotton districts was at the rate of a 
million sterling per annum, amounting to 5s. in the pound on the 
rateable property of the district. The funds subscribed by this 
time amounted to more than £1,200,000 ; and as one-half that sum 
remained as yet unexpended, he looked forward cheerfully to being 
able to provide for the remainder of the winter. Should the dread- 
ful and sanguinary war which now desolated America, and threw 
the surplus of its curses upon us, be brought to a speedy close, a 
great and early relief might be expected. He praised the noble 
independence and patience of the factory workpeople in their 
affliction, but reminded them that they would have to put up with 
low wages for some time after resuming their work. 

The Clydesdale Banking Company has been defeated in an action 
for libel against the North British Daily Mail. The libel com- 
plained of reflected severely on the management of a branch bank 
at Cupar, in Fife. It was occasioned by the manner in which the 
eer of the banking company, Mr. Taylor, had behaved on 
the discovery of some forgeries by Samuel Robinson, late proprietor 
of the Fifeshire Journal, who absconded in February last, but was 
afterwards captured in London, tried, and sentenced to five years’ 
penal servitude. It appeared at the trial, that Mr. Taylor, when 
he learnt the forgery from the persons whose names Robinson had 
put to the bills, had a long interview with Robinson, asking him 
for a statement of his affairs, as well as receiving an admission of 
his guilt. The next day Mr. Taylor consulted with the manager of 
the company, Mr. Readman, suggesting that it would be the more 
prudent course not to prosecute “the poor man” criminally, but 
to allow him an opportunity of paying off the money, as he said he 
had sufficient to pay all his creditors 20s, in the pound. Mr. 
Taylor remarked that “the poor man” would be punished enough 
by being banished from the town and his business. He was afraid, 
too, that as Robinson was “ rather popular and kindly regarded in 
Cupar,” the company would incur much odium by taking steps 
against him, and the newspaper property would be injured. Mr. 
Readman, however, the manager at Glasgow, did not hesitate a 
moment as to the course which the company ought to pursue. 
Leaving Mr. Taylor to make the best arrangements he could to 
lessen the loss to the bank, he directed that the Fiscal, or Public 
Prosecutor, should be at once informed of the forgeries, that he might 
take criminal proceedings against Robinson. Mr. Taylor gota letter 
with these instructions at 9 o’clock one Saturday night, and at 
3 o'clock on Monday he went to the Fiscal ; knowing that Robinson 
was at that time in Edinburgh. The chief officer of the Fifeshire 
police went to Edinburgh, but could not find him there, and with 
some difficulty traced him to London. Robinson, thus overtaken 
at length, was so desperate, that in the railway train, on his way 
back to Scotland, he slipped off the handcuffs, and jumped out of 
the carriage window while going at full speed. He was, however, 
not much hurt, and having been once more caught, received the 
due award of punishment at the Circuit Court of Perth. The 
North British Daily Mail remarked upon his trial, that much of 
his guilt was to be attributed to the “ vicious habits of business in 
the Cupar branch of the Clydesdale Bank ; a habit so suggestive of 
crime, if not actually stimulating it, that poor and needy wretches, 
tempted to their ruin by the fatal facilities which the bank fur- 
nished them, were to be regarded as victims if they found this a 
short and easy way to prison and the hulks.” The writer further 
insinuated, that the bank managers had dishonestly forborne to 
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prosecute Robinson until they could see if he mayer cor 
other man to purchase a share in his newspaper, 80 nt = : 
of his forged bills might be secured. ‘This would have been a sor 
of “ indirect swindling, as disreputable, and more rial Og <7 
picking pockets or breaking into houses. Mr. Taylor — 7 = “7 
evidence, that Robinson told him he was going Suasieben “ ~~ 
paper, but that his assets were £3,000 and his lia lt ey uy 
£1,600. Mr. Taylor and his brother, who seems to have had an 
‘nterest in the Fifeshire Journal, were very willing to spare 
Robinson, because they - liked the map,” and because they feared 
the property would suffer if he were prosecuted. It came out, 
with regard to Robinson’s escape from immediate arrest, that 
Mr. Taylor’s brother, who went to consult the manager at Glasgow, 
met Robinson in Edinburgh on his way back to Fifeshire. These 
being the facts, it was contended that the alleged libel was jus- 
tified by the conduct of the bank managers ; and the jury thought 
so too. 

The Hon. R. C. Bingham has described, at the Mansion House 
Police-court, an impudent conspiracy by which he was defrauded 
of £200 in March, 1861. He had, in the December previous, 
noticed an advertisement in the Z'imes, soliciting a loan of money 
on good security ; and, as he had some money to invest, he com- 
municated with the advertiser, one Frederick Charles Hunt, to 
whom he advanced more than £700, receiving from him in 
exchange a number of Custom-house warrants for tea in bond, 
which were to be the security for the loan, and interest upon it, 
amounting to £880 altogether. In March, however, Mr. Bingham 
applied to Hunt to repay the money ; and Hunt undertook to 
to raise the money by selling his tea. He desired Mr. Bingham to 
bring the warrants and to meet him at the Royal Exchange, and 
then took him to the Commercial Sale-rooms in Mincing-lane, 
where they met a stranger to Mr. Bingham, but he was intro- 
duced by Hunt as “my friend Mr. Thomas Edwards, well known 
in the tea trade, who has chambers upstairs.” Hunt took this 
person aside, and presently returning, told Mr. Bingham that he 
had made a bargain for the tea ; and he persuaded Mr. Bingham to 
give up the warrants, taking one £100 note, and a bill at four 
days, accepted by the supposed Thomas Edwards, for the rest of 
the money. It was not without some demur that Mr. Bingham 
agreed to this; but he was assured that Edwards was worth 
£100,000, and that it was the custom of the trade, on making 
sales, to take a deposit in cash, and a bill at four days for the 
balance. He at the same time saw the man called Thomas Edwards 
turning over a heap of bank-notes, from which he took the £100 
note actually paid; but Mr. Bingham could not tell whether the 
others were all £100 notes, or genuine notes at all. The accept- 
ance, at any rate, proved to be worthless, no such person being 
known in Mincing-lane. A commission agent, named William 
Firman, or Fairman, has been arrested on the charge of being the 
false Mr. Edwards. 

We are still hearing of disasters at sea from the gale which blew 
for three days round our shores a fortnight ago. The saddest of 
them all, perhaps, is the loss of the Lafeguard steamer, from New- 
castle and Shields to London, with thirty passengers and twenty 
sailors on board. Another vessel, besides, the Ailsa Craig, an 
East Indiaman, is supposed to have foundered off the same coat. 
The Omega, of Dundee, was cast away on the Mull of Tongue 
where most of the men on board perished. The damage to the 
dykes and seaward sluices, on our low-lying eastern shores, was 
very considerable ; but the Marshland Level dam, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the late floods between Wisbech and Kine’s Lynn was 
not destroyed, as rumour said it had been. There is no fresh colliery 
( xplosion this week ; but twelve persons have been killed by the fall 
of a “ cage’ down the shaft ata mine in Shropshire, 900 feet deep. 
One distressing circumstance about the late explosion at Edmund’s 
Main, near Barnsley, is that since it has been found necessary to 
pump water into the pit, so as to extinguish the fire, there are sixty 
dead bodies of men and boys, which cannot be got out for months. 
The Exchange and Town Hall of Chester have been partially 
destroyed by a fire ; while in London, the other night, six lives 


were lost by the burning of a house in Portland-street, Soho ; the 
rooms were occupied by several different families, and most of the 
and four children, who could not be saved. 
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redemption of Exchequer pills. The amount of Exchequer bills 
issued in the quarter is £2,158,512. f 

The Senate in Spain has been debating the conduct : 
the Spanish Government, and reflecting on that of m2 — 
Government, in the expedition to Mexico. The Minis “ 
of Foreign Affairs is Senor Calderon de Collantes. re ae 
occasion to reply to a speech lately made in the [rench 
Senate by M. Billault. This was an infraction, if not of 
parliamentary, at least of diplomatic usages, which has af 
voked a complaint from the French Ambassador at agacrid. 
Sefior Collantes justified the Spanish General, Prim, for ie g wa 
ing his troops, because it was never the intention of Spain to Vr ~ 
part in any interference with the domestic affairs of Mexico. , n 
the other hand, the Marquis of Havana (General Concha), late 
Spanish ambassador at Paris, urged that the Government W hich he 
has represented is wrong in treating the anarchical republic of 
Mexico as a regular Government to be seriously negotiated with. 
It would be a good thing, all the courtly Spaniards agreed, if the 
Mexicans were to re-establish monarchy of their own accord ; but 
there was no wish to place a Spanish prince on the throne. Marshal 
O'Donnell spoke out more boldly than his colleagues in dis- 
approving the lengths to which France is carrying her armed 
intervention ; but he laid the blame of it upon the Mexican in- 
triguer Almonte, by whose wily tales the French generals had 
been misled. He stated that, when the combined expedition was 
agreed to by the three Governments of England, France, and 
Spain, their intention was only to occupy Vera Cruz and San Juan 
de Ulloa for a short time, as a material guarantee for the compensa- 
tion which they had demanded for the outrages on European 
persons and property. The debate resulted in a vote of the Senate 
favourable to the policy of the Government. 

A report has just been published on the Savings’ bank system 
in France, which is of some interest, as compared with our own. 
It seems that the total number of depositors 1s 1,218,000, in 
England there are 1,580,000. But the total amount of thei 
deposits is but twelve millions sterling ; whereas in England, it is 
forty millions. The French are habitual savers, quite as much, or 
more, than our own people ; but they have much less to save. 

A step towards the reform of legal procedure in France has been 
made by a decree that in future the sittings of the Prefectoral 
Council, in each department, for the trial of ordinary le~suits, 
shall take place in public, and that the suitors or their meys 
are to be heard. 

The French army in Mexico is so much weakened by the fevers 
which infest that clime, that General Forey must wait for addi- 
tional reinforcements of 10,000 men, or 6,000 at leAst, before he 
can renew the campaign. His convoys are much harassed by 
guerilla attacks. He has no chance of making his triumphal entry 
into the capital for some weeks to come. 

From South America, on the Pacific side, we get a little poli- 
tical news. The President of Chili and his Ministry have come 
into collision with the House of Representatives ; and a public 
meeting has been held at Valparaiso to support the Executive 
Government. The new President of Peru has undertaken a 
thorough financial reform, and proposes that Congress shall 
sanction a loan offered him by a German firm in return for a 
guano monopoly, in Germany, for eight years. 

The Russian Government has detected, it isasaid, an extensive 
conspiracy in Poland: The officers of the Russian army in Poland 
have, by order, disavowed the address lately published by Alexander 
Herzen in the Kolokol or Russian Be ll ot London. “In Prussia, 
Count Bismarck Schonhausen is preparing, with sham concessions 
as to the term of military service, to meet the Parliament, whose 
taxing prerogative has been usurped by the Crown. The Italian 
Government has instructed the heads of its provincial adminis- 
tration, in Naples and Sicily, to invite the more active aid of the 
municipalities in putting down brigandage. 

Pe stance Italy has made a speech, in which he entreated the 

aris put trust in him, and expressed the hope that 1863 
would be a happier year than 1862. He alluded to the folly of 
dreamers, who endangered public order. When the pacification of 
Ste een rerinoes was achieved, the national cause would be 

hie I mphant. The spirit of the army was most excellent, and 
of Italy alas + ae and concord in the nation, the enemies 
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Further mischief, however, was prevented for that time. It seems 
rather strange, after all this, that the convicts were let out to spend 
their Christmas-day in the halls and wards together, singing, 
dancing, and making merry with three groans for the deputy 
governor, and three cheers for a more indulgent official, whose rule 
they rather liked. The Daily Telegraph is our authority for this 
account of the convict discipline practised at Dartmoor. 

Meetings were held simultaneously on Wednesday night in the 
Free Trade Hall of Manchester, and in the Cowper-street Insti- 
tute, City-road, London, for an address of sympathy and congratu- 
lation to President Lincoln, on his decree for the emancipation of 
the slaves, and to denounce the recognition of the Southern States. 
Mr. Abel Heywood, bookseller and news-agent, who is the Mayor of 
Manchester, presided at the meeting there ; and Mr. Bazley, M.P., 
with Mr. Samuel Pope, Secretary of the Maine Law Alliance, took 
part init. The meeting in London was addressed by Mr. R. R. 
Moore, a lecturer of the Anti-corn-law League, and the Rev. 
Newman Hall, of Surrey Chapel. 

The Archbishops and Bishops, all but the Bishop of Hereford, 
have signed a memorial to the railway directors against Sunday 
excursion trains. ; 





Mr. Horsman, dining with the rifle volunteers at Stroud, says 
he shall be disappointed if the Government does not, in the coming 
session, propose to give some more assistance to the volunteer force. 
As a friend to economy, he has the comfort of thinking that there 
is no country where the taxation, in proportion to its require- 
ments, is so small as in England, or so fairly devoted to the public 
service, though our departmental military expenditure still admits 
of great savings. But our national defences must be kept up, for 
at this time, so long as Italy is unsettled, there can be no security 
for the peace of the world ; and while the French emperor keeps 
his army at Rome, storms that may destroy his dynasty are likely 
to arise from his trifling too long with that question. The Greek, 
the Eastern, and the American questions are no less full of peril ; 
though he finds no fault with the policy of our own Government 
in these affairs. He is proud of the strong and steady attitude of 
England amidst her present trials. 

Mr. Cardwell, at Oxford, has dined with the Noble Arch, Past 
Arches, and Brother Druids of the local Druids’ Lodge. He, too, 
is honestly satisfied with the moderation and firmness of this 
country, in its righteous resolve not to meddle with the fratricidal 
conflict of America ; since we owe the Americans nothing but our 
frank goodwill and best wishes for their peace. The patient suf- 
fering of our distressed people is sublime ; the generous bounty 
which relieves them has proved that the true cement of society, in 
our happy land, is the Christian feeling of sympathy between rich 
and poor ; the British Government, freer than any republic, firmer 
than any despotism, stands by taking counsel with the popular 
intelligence. Our trade and revenue are yet well maintained. He 
therefore praised the commercial treaty with France. Let France 
and England, by mutual intercourse, augment their wealth and 
mutual goodwill. God bless the Queen in her widowhood, the 
Prince in his marriage, and all the Royal Family! The vessel of 
the State rides gallantly through the storm, and Vogue la galdre ! 
Such was Mr. Cardwell’s discourse to the modern Druids at Oxford. 

A Mr. John Tovell, a British subject who has lived eight years 
in America, but never applied for naturalization, cries out from the 
State Prison at Nashville, Tennessee, that he has been deprived of 
his liberty, without a trial, by order of the Federal military com- 
mander, for no other offence than having spoken out at the funeral 
of an aged neighbour, who was murdered in his own house by three 
soldiers breaking in for the purpose of theft, as common burglars 
in the middle of the night. 

The Common Councilmen of the municipality of Berlin, having 
to compliment his Majesty on New Year’s day, refused to adopt 
such an address as the Government would have dictated to them, 
and sent him one requesting the King to desist from his deplorable 
conflict with the Parliament and enter on a safer and more honour- 
able course, dispelling the grave apprehensions of the country by 
measures of due conciliation. 

The letters from New York estimate the Federal loss at Frede- 
ricksburg as not less than 20,000 or 25,000 men. The deposition 
of Mr. Lincoln is urged by the New York Journal of Commerce, 
while others call on him to dismiss his present Ministry ; public 
meetings are to be held on the state of the nation. The resignation 
of Mr. Seward and General Burnside is still talked of. There are 
doubtful accounts of a battle at Kingston, North Carolina. The 
New York contributions in kind, for the relief of distress in Lan- 
cashire, are shipped in the Griswold, besides 150,000 dollars 
subscribed in money. 

On New Year’s day, at the Tuileries, the Emperor Napoleon 
was complimented, as usual, by the Papal Nuncio in the name of 
all the diplomatists present ; and in his reply, expressed his firm 
hope that peace would be maintained during the year that has 
now begun. The Pope, at Rome, at the same time received a visit 
from the officers of his borrowed French army, to whom, in a 
long speech, his Holiness prophesied that “ Piedmont” would 
fall repentant before St. Peter's chair, “as Jacob prostrated 
himself before the angel, after having wrestled with him all 
night, in ignorance of who he was.” This comparison is “ pretty, 
and apt ;” though his Holiness has not yet prevailed to put Italy’s 
thigh out of joint, and the King’s new Ministers have renewed 
their promise to suppress the brigandage fomented by Papal and 
Bourbonist intrigue. 





Hebictos of Books. 


FREDERIC THE SECOND, EMPEROR OF 
THE ROMANS.* 


Tue student of history, the thinker on politics, and the analyser 
of motives, were too long cut off from accurate knowledge of the 
one man in whose mind first sprung up the modern ideas of Europe. 
Frederic II., Emperor, and King of the Sicilies and Jerusalem, 
was the opponent at once of the traditions of Charlemagne’s half- 
Byzantine Empire, of the feudal system, its necessary result, and 
of the spiritual despotism over Europe which Hildebrand con- 
ceived and Innocent consummated. The lawyer Giannone, under 
the later Neapolitan tyranny, wrote his life under the influence 
of professional and local ideas, and _ glorifies too partially 
“the good old Swabian rule,” as the Romans loved good King 
Servius or the Saxons lamented the Confessor. Dean Milman, 
in his “ Latin Christianity,” devotes a whole book to a 
splendid and dramatic sketch of the Emperor's life ; Mr. Kington 
has drawn it on a larger scale, and filled in the picture with new 
information from foreign authors and newly-published chronicles, 
especially that of Salimbene. Henceforth, in every view of the 
Middle Ages, Frederic will stand out in bold relief_as the first 
Liberal in Europe. 

The best parts of Mr. Kington’s work are those in which he 
describes the relation of Frederic to the Popes. The power usurped 
over Sicily by Innocent III., as the young king’s guardian, was lost 
by the peaceful Honorius, in whose life there was peace with the 
Empire ; but the unusual alliance was only kept alive by cruel laws 
against heretics and those suspected of heresy, as the peace between 
Barbarossa and Hadrian IV. had required the murder of Arnold of 
Brescia. With the accession of-Gregory LX., a man, in Frederic’s 
own words, “ of spotless reputation and blameless morals, renowned 
for piety; learning, and eloquence,” the mortal strife began again. 
The writer has pointed out very clearly the real reasons for the 
hostility of the Popes ; the Emperor meant to rule over a united 
Italy, judging clerks and laymen alike : he even ventured to imagine 
the advantage of having a Pope and clergy without temporal power. 
This was quite enough to place the Pope at the head of a crusade 
of heretic Lombards and others against the young Emperor, 
who had fought against heresy and would recover Jerusalem. 
“ Doctrine with Rome is always secondary to dominion. 
Alliance with Paterines was less to be dreaded than the over- 
whelming might of the Hohenstaufen Kaisers. Thus it has ever 
been: the Pope deserted Charles V. at the very crisis of the struggle 
with the Lutherans, for fear of that monarch becoming too powertul 
in Italy.” 

Within eight months from his election, Gregory excommunicated 
the Emperor no less than four times, to the indignation not only 
of most Christian princes, but also of the Roman mob, who rose in 
insurrection and for a time drove out the Pope. The reason given, 
that Frederic would not go upon a crusade, was shown to be futile 
when the ban was renewed on the Emperor’s sailing to the Holy 
Land. Though he recovered Jerusalem, not a priest would crown 
him in the Holy Sepulchre or go through the service. Can we 
wonder that he began to feel bitter against the ordinary religion of 
his age, comprising little more than blind obedience to a vindictive 
pope ? 

So far Mr. Kington’s account is clear and true, and, if he does 
not draw the individual characters with the energy of Dean 
Milman, he fills in +he details with valuable simplicity. But from 
the point at which the struggle fairly begins, perhaps from too 
great a love of order, he omits to dwell on the curious contrasts in 
the position of emperor and pope, seemingly produced by mere 
geographical divisions, which an analysis of the politics of that age 
will show to us. We believe that Ferrari, in “‘ Les Révolutions 
d’Italie,” was the first to point out, that in the South each upheld 
the very principles which he combated in his opponent throughout 
the North. Frederic was a Conservative in Lombardy, and tried 
to destroy the power of the Podestais, those nomad despots whom 
Italy had improvised against the feudal tie which chained them to 
Germany. The Pope, champion of the Guelfs and freedom, re- 
jected the idea of an emperor freed from laws and above all kings. 
But in the South each takes the réle of his adversary, with an in- 
consistency which no one noticed in a war where all was fair. The 
Pope is the Conservative in Naples, wishing to see it again a fief 
of the Church, an “ inexhaustible well of money” like England. 
Frederic, on the other hand, is no longer a feudal king or a Roman 
emperor, but a higher sort of reforming Podesta. The fundamental 
ideas of society were set aside ; military service was forbidden, 
females were allowed to succeed to fiefs, the law was extended 
over noble and villeins, Christian and infidel, clerk and layman, 
with the same innovating force. Though they contained enact- 
ments against giving lands in mortmain, the constitutions of 
Frederic II. were not really hard on the clergy ; for not only did 
he free them from taxes, but he prohibited all customs which 
diminished their liberties, on pain of outlawry and fines and the 
confiscation of all the property of hardened offenders. The offence 
of the constitutions was that they were new, 

The confused story of the Lombard and Tuscan cities is 
in general well unravelled in these volumes, but even here 
we think that there is a tendency to over definiteness. For 
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“If I wake at night they prattle me to sleep again. They 
talk about themselves for ever, and don’t weary me. I like to hear 
them tell their old stories over and over again; I read them 
in the dozy hours, and only half remember them.” Remembered 
or forgotten, they have infected their admirer with a love of easy, 
polished garrulity, and fron® them he has borrowed the idea and 
the method of “ roundabout writing.” Montaigrie’s “ Essays” are, 
so far as their structure is concerned, merely “Roundabout Papers,” 
rather longer, rather more learned, and not quite so refined as 
those which are now served monthly for the delicate appetite of 
the million readers of the Cornhill. Their quaint titles, their entire 
inconsequence, their rambling carelessness, their indolent tone, 
their frank confessions, and, not least, their apparently negligent 
but really artistic arrangement, constantly remind us of their 
latest and most successful imitator. “Of Conscience—Of Books— 
Of Ill Means to a Good End—Of Posts—Of Roman Grandeur— 
Of Men’s Thumbs—Of a Monstrous Child,”—these are the sort of 
pegs upon which the French writer hangs a host of amusing stories, 
curious quotations, pieces of miscellaneous information, and in- 
timate personal confidences ; in the same way Mr. Thackeray takes 
“Two Children in Black,” or “ Tunbridge Toys,” or “ A Chalk- 
mark on the Door,” or a“ Letts’s Diary,” as the text for his 
sermon ; and having aroused attention by'its oddity, and got his 
pen into motion on its behalf, proceeds to use it or neglect it, pre- 
cisely as the mood takes him, and as he happens to find con- 
venient. If the production is gracefully slip-shod, if the stories 
come in & propos of nothing, but still are good stories, if the sen- 
timents are commonplace and trite, yet fit for gentlemen and ladies, 
if the whole thing wear an air of well-read and well-bred laziness, 
the object of the writer is achieve d, and the “ Roundabout Paper 1 
may be considered as artistically perfect. The first essential is, 
that the author should put his readers on a footing of complete 
familiarity, and this is most easily done by disclaiming all preten- 
sions to excellence or to the fatigue which excellence involves, 
and by directing attention to the shortcomings of the performance, 
by implying the impossibility of its being any better than it is. “ As 
things come into my head,” says Montaigne, “I heap them one upon 
another ; sometimes they advance in whole bodies, sometimes in 
single file. I am content that every one should see my natural 
ordinary pace, as ill as it is. I suffer myself to jog on at my own 
rate and ease. I should wish to have a more perfect knowledge of 
things, but I will not buy it so dear as it will cost. My design is 
to pass easily and not laboriously the remainder of my life. There 
is nothing I will break my brains about: no, not knowledge of 
what price soever. I seek in the reading of books only to please 
myself by an irreproachable diversion. I do not bite my nails 
about the difficulties I meet with; after a charge or two I give 
them over. If one book does not please me I take another, and 
never meddle with any but when I am weary of doing nothing.” 
Mr. Thackeray, following his model, makes a similar avowal of 
indifference, love of ease, and incapacity for all but ornamental 
study. He gives us a thousand little domestic disclosures to show 
what a nuisance it is to have to write roundabout papers, and how 
natural that people should find them dull. He recounts with glee 
how he has watched people going to sleep over them at the club; 
how he has sometimes got a nap out of them himself; and 
how an inconveniently frank friend saluted him with, ‘So you 
have given up that roundabout business: very glad indeed you 
have.” 

From beginning to end Mr. Thackeray is for ever yawning and 
stretching himself. He is thoroughly tired, not so young as he 
was, and wishes every one to knowit. In his latest novel he 
on one occasion puts in the name of a hero of another tale 
by mistake, and particularly begs the attention of his readers to 
the circumstance. One story or another, such is the obvious 
suggestion, are much the same to their author, and if other 
people are weak enough to be interested about them, he, at any 
rate, is guilty of no such amiable feebleness. In another place 
he describes himself as having an under-secretary to fill in the 
details of scenes, for which he will merely sketch the outline: 
love-making and romance, and enthusiasm for an old gentleman 
who has been crying, “ Vanitas vanitatum !” these twenty years, 
and who has proved matrimony, like everything else, to be a bore, 
and early attachment only a disagreeable phase of juvenile folly ! 
No, no ; courtships, indeed, there must be, for the Cornhill million 
must be amused, but the under-secretary—an impetuous, hopeful 
young man, not yet désabusé dw monde—can do all that, Mr. 
Thackeray meantime standing by with a cynical satisfaction, and 
protesting to heaven that it is inconceivable how any intelligent 
creature can be amused with such nonsense. 

This sort of thing can be done with good effect only by per- 
formers sufficiently distinguished in public to make people inqui- 
sitive about them in their private capacity. It is a vulgar taste, 
but decidedly a strong one, which loves to see great actors off the 
stage. The crowd will pay anything to be let in behind the scenes, 
and invited to criticize the occupants of the seats which they have 
just deserted. Here is the famous tragedian, at whose sublime 
indignation half an hour ago the whole house was shuddering ; here 
the Prima Donna, whose soul-stirring strain has scarcely died away ; 
here the bewitching. danseuse who just now was queen of Fairy- 
land ;—how pleasant to see them without their theatrical habili- 
ments, and exchange the common intercourse of life ; how amusing 
to hear them abuse their own professions, and rave at the fools 
who come to hear and see them! “Call me an actor, indeed ?” 
cries the dramatist ; “my fustian rant, tragedy ? my vulgar tricks, 
art / allons donc, what next? Bring me some mutton chops and 
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porter, and sit down and hear about my little people at home, 
about the chalk marks on my door which my maid will not wash 
out ; about the bit of orange-peel I trod upon as I trudged here 
to-night through the dirt; or the sheriff’s officer whom I dodged 
across the square.” “Ia prima donna?” exclaims the lady with a 
sneer, and off come her robes of state, her paint, and gilt, and 
mock diamonds, and she stands disclosed, an ugly, coarse old 
woman, with a voice which fanaticism itself must own to be half- 
cracked, ‘“ Dancing!” screams the raddled beldame who was just 
now princess of the ballet, “just look at the carmine on my lips, 
and my artificial teeth and padded legs, and know, oh, too ex- 
citable youth! that if I hop about the stage to gain an honest 
living, the sight is scarcely one for raptures of admiration, and that 
last pas angelique of mine a real triumph of elaborate clumsi- 
ness ; across the foot-lights it is not so bad, and some people, 
lcs vmbécilles, will pay to come and look. But beautiful! Come, 
come, you must own thaf I am hideous.” It is certain that many 
people would like, of all things, to have this sort of personal confi- 
dence made to them, and would feel flattered by the intimacy 
which such outspoken communications involve. In this way 
Mr. Thackeray is constantly flattering his readers. He invites 
them to a strictly domestic séance, he brings his easy-chair and 
dressing-gown, lights a cigar, offers his guest a place on his sofa, 
and hopes that every one will imitate him in feeling quite at home. 
All the détails du ménage are unflinchingly betrayed ; Mr. Round- 
about opens his table-drawer, shows us his weekly bills, tells us 
about his lazy maids, the lies which his confidential valet told him, 
and the rogue of a coachman who used to drive some unknown lady 
in his master’s brougham, and invented all sorts of calumny to 
blacken his mastegs reputation. Servants are so invariably men- 
dacious. For instance, one evening John’s step is unsteady, his voice 
thick, he knocks his employer in the eve with the glass which he 
hands him, and in return is charged with being tipsy. “‘‘* Drinking ! 
s'ulp me! I have had my one pint of beer with my dinner at one 
o'clock ;’ and he retreats, holding on by achair. These are fibs, 
you see, appertaining to the situation. John is drunk. S’ulp him, 
he has only an arf-pint of beer six hours ago with his dinner, and 
none of his fellow-servants will say otherwise. Polly is smuggled 
on board ship. Who tells the lieutenant when he comes his rounds ? 
Boys are playing cards in the bed-room. The outlying fag announces 
master coming, out go the candles, cards popped into bed, boys 
sound asleep. Who had that light in the dormitory? Law bless 
you, the poor dear innocents are every one snoring: every one 
snoring, and every snore told a lie through the nose! Suppose 
one of your boys, or mine, is engaged in that awful crime, 
are we going to break our hearts about it? Come, come. We 
pull a long face, waggle a grave head, and chuckle within our 
waistcoats.” 

Gossip like this will always find plenty of listeners, and Mr. 
Thackeray can probably manufacture it as well as any author of 
our day. After all, however, it is low art, and low art for which 
such monster contrivances as the Cornhill Magazine are mainly 
responsible. They are meant fora million readers, and must there- 
fore Le pitched at a level, which the million will be able to attain. 
The result is a studied mediocrity. It is a misfortune for our 
literature that the author of “ Vanity Fair” and “ Esmond” should 
be spinning little monthly yarns about tipsy footmen, just as it 
is a misfortune for our art that the painter of “The Release” 
should be wasting his time on the crinoline and smart dresses of 
Mr. Trollope’s insipid heroines. Low art has necessarily a tinge 
of vulgarity, and Mr. Millais’s pictures are an excellent specimen 
of the inevitable fate which befalls the noblest genius, when it 
accepts a low ideal, and condescends to an unworthy employment. 
The million readers, no doubt, like their heroines with the con- 
ventional amount of petticoat, and fashioned throughout upon a 
conventional type. The artist accepts their orders, and produces a 
series of sketches slightly more natural indeed than the cards of 
Paris fashions, but as commonplace in design, mean in sentiment, 
and superficial in their prettiness, as the commonplace, mean, and 
superficial stories which they are employed to ornament. The same 
sort of criticism might be pronounced upon Mr. Thackeray's monthly 
gossip ; every word he writes, so h2 has bidden us take notice, repre- 
sents so much solid bread, beer, and cheese. But it is bread, beer, 
and cheese which he might purchase more worthily, though not 
perhaps so easily, by efforts in some degree commensurate with his 
real powers and his earlier reputation. The tales which won him 
his fame will probably take their stand among the classics of our 
country ; they are highly wrought, diligently elaborated works of 
art: they bear the marks of genuine hard work, resolute patience, 
humorous invention ; they abound with those fortunate accidents 
which are the legitimate rewards of serious effort. The “‘ Round- 
about Papers” are scarcely more than the froth which hangs about 
a generous wine. They could be done by noone but a clever man, 
but they tell us at every line that the clever man is working at 
half-power, and cares so little for his audience, that he does not 
mind letting them know how slight pains he is taking to please 
them. Great writers as well as small must labour, if they mean to 
be worthy of themselves ; and though Mr. Thackeray can talk 
about nothing far more agreeably than any other writer of the 
ayve,—though he never in his laziest moments is anything but well- 
bred, courteous, and refined,—though his stories form part, and a 
very pleasant part, of every young Englishman’s education,—those 
who admire him the most will be the readiest to regret his descent 
to a region of elegant trivialities, and to a style of sentiment 
which, in less skilful hands than his own, would appear intolerably 
superficial and monotonous. 











DR. WHEWELL ON THE REPUBLIC.* =a 


Dr. WaHeEwELL has ventured on the task of nao ye Chee ' os 
telligible to ordinary readers of English literature. 1e . pes 
is a bold one. Who shall undertake to transport men who have 
not followed the development of Greek speculation, from that firm 
standing-ground of established right and positive — - 
which inquiries into the origin of right and science are — he 
pleasant pastime, to an age 1n which educated men mies! C ve : 8 
whether obligation or knowledge were possible in aw orle . o 
ing sensation? Yet this is what is involved in the | hes 
make Plato intelligible to the uninitiated Englishman. _ It has 
been the fashion of late to force the problems of Greek philosophy 
into association with the practical questions of our own day. No 
association could be more superficial or misleading. To modernize 
Plato is to ignore the true filiation of his theories, just as to 
Platonize our modern difficulties is to divorce them from the facts 
out of which they spring. The “ ordinary reader” who hears of 
the Socratic paradoxes that philosophers must be kings, and that 
virtue is a science, will not be nearer to their true import for 
thinking of our thrice-worn discussions on hero-worship or on the 
improvement of morality through intellectual enlightenment. Yet 
how is he to catch their true interpretation in their connection 
with the sophistical denial of universal principles of polity and 
morals, when the knowledge of the preceding speculations is sealec 
against him? We answer, only by closely following the organic 
connection in the Platonic dialogues themselves, which to a great 
extent are their own key. The merit of an interpreter of them 
must, therefore, mainly lie in his making this organic connection 
perspicuous. Our complaint against Dr. W hewell is that in the 
interpretation of the “ Republic” before us, By arbitrary severance 
and arbitrary re-arrangement of parts, he has gone out of his way 
to make it obscure. 

According to him the treatise on the “ Republic,” properly so 
called, is confined to those portions of Books II., II. and I[V., 
which treat of the origination of the state in “mutual need,” of 
its three necessary classes corresponding to the three elements of 
the individual soul, and of the true office of the rational class or 
element in regulating the rest according to that law of harmony, 
which is Justice. Into immediate sequence on this treatise (which 
he entitles, “Of the Ideal Polity and Virtue”) he brings that 
contained in the eighth, and part of the ninth, book, “ Of Imperfect 
Politics, and of Vices.” The first book, under the title “ Thrasy- 
machus,” is treated as a separate study on the sophistical character, 
which might have been included among the anti-sophist dialogues, 
if it had not been undesirable to dismember the “ Republic.” The 
rest of the work, notwithstanding this delicacy as to dismember- 
ment, is broken up into two supplementary parts—one “ A Sequel 
to the Ethics of the Polity,” the other “ On the Immortality of the 
Soul ;” and five digressions—“ Of Education in the Ideal Polity,” 
“Of the Condition of Women” in the same, “Of Philosophers as 
Politicians,” “Of the Degrees of Human Knowledge,” and “Of 
the Exclusion of Poets from the Ideal State.” 

An old lover of the Republic would naturally feel some indigna- 
tion at the sight of so perfect a work of art thus rudely mangled, 
however much the exigencies of the “ ordinary reader of English 
literature” might render the mangling necessary. But we feel sure 
the “ ordinary reader” would have had a much better chance if the 
demon of orderly disorder had not led Dr. Whewell to substitute a 
collection of treatises, accidentally strung together, for the natural 
organism of the original work. He has, indeed, “ murdered to 
dissect.” It is an obvious remark, but not the less true, that Plato 
could probably arrange his own argument for himself much better 
than Dr. Whewell can do it forhim. The interest of the Republic 
is no doubt, in a secondary sense, dramatic; it has successive 
scenes, as well as successive stages of argument ; but these succes- 
Sive scenes and stages are essentially parts of a whole, which is 
alike philosophically and artistically one. Secondarily, the pur- 
pose of the first book may be, as Dr. Whewell supposes, to exhibit 
the blustering sophist in dramatic contrast to Socrates ; but its 
main object surely is, in connection with the former part of 

Book II., to show us the hiatus which the criticism of the sophists 
had made in the customary and political morality of Greece, and 
which the ideal polity was intended to fill. This criticism con- 
sisted in the opposition of convention and nature, of fleeting 
sensation and stable knowledge, of subjective impression and 
objective vitality, and in the suppression of the latter members in 
each of these pairs of opposites. The opposition itself appears 
elle PgR | in the earlier philosophers —in Heraclitus, 

8, { emocritus ; it was the denial of one of the 
aie! seicatahar  gpaeamgr! of this denial to the purposes of a 
pticism, that gave sophistry” its character 
ate besser | stood or fell together. The same criticism in the 
Mecneeweiien,’ which reduces knowledge to a succession of 
eager yes J Oy cere on the sense, sweeps away all absolute 

; moral right, and fills their place with passing images of 

the pleasant. The morality of Greece was not of a kin an wall "3 
stand such an assault. It rested p: rily vious “ge 
positive law. The failure of this partly on custom, partly on 
Es e failure o this twofold foundation is exhibited 
in the early part of the Republic. The morality of 
ae . ym orality of custom, repre- 
sented by the maxim of Simonides, “to « iv - he _ 
ake Bee a 8, give to each his due is 
just, 18 mvolved in confusion” for want of ac ere 
What is the “due” is the questic a general principle. 
juestion to be decided : 


: or é and there is 
nothing but custom—the custom of doing good to friends and harm 


. Science 
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to foes—to decide it. Robbed of his confidence in ¥ — — 
of society, the Greek might fall back on the — rid to wr 
divine, of the state, from which he had “ no dividua ee Reem 
from this standing-ground he was again driven by sop — 

analysis. This state law has no natural or divine authority. . t is 
but the will of “the stronger,” whether the stronger be “— tyrant 
or the majority. It is either an arbitrary enactment for t bo par. 
pose of making the herd as profitable as may be to its master, or 
it is the result of the universal repulsion which acts as —, 
the expression of the interest of the majority, who we more t “om 
they gain by the strife of every man with his nelg 7 ov! ¢ 
suppression of this strife by convention. Either way, 8 os a 

(or, as we should say, morality) which consists 1n obedience to _ 
law, has no universal or necessary character. It exists, according 
to the old formula, “dv pice: GAA vopy, This is the real issue 
of the discourse of Thrasymachus in the first book, and of that of 
| Glaucon and Adiemantus in the second. By treating the first book 
| as virtually a separate dialogue, Dr. Whewell spoils the combined 
reader's chance of 


| 





| effect of these discourses, and takes from the 
| appreciating the principle, in relation to which the system, afterwards 
constructed, can alone be understood. 

A far worse effect, as it seems to us, 1S produced by his detach- 
| ing the sixth and seventh from the preceding books, and treating 
| them merely as digressions. He does this in disregard of Plato's 
| own statement as to their true position. In Book IV., before 
| passing from the discussion of classes and virtues in the State to 
that relation of parts in the individual soul, which, in its proper 
form, is justice, Socrates says, in the words of Dr. Whewell’s trans- 
lation, “I must tell you, Glaucon, that in my opinion we shall 
never make this rightly out by the methods of discussion which 
are now in use. We must have a longer and larger road to lead 
us to our end. But, perhaps, it will answer our purpose to 
follow the same course which we have followed hitherto.” In the 
| sixth book Socrates reverts to this proviso: “ You recollect that, 
| having distinguished the faculties of the soul into three classes, we 

re-established on that ground the nature of temperance, courage, 
and justice, and what each of these virtues is. . . We said that the 
best possible way of regarding these things was one more prolix 
and roundabout, by following which the nature of these qualities 
might be made evident, but that it was practicable to give a proof 
depending on what we had then been saying. You then said that 
| such a proof was sufficient, and so we took a course which was, as 
seemed to me, deficient in exactness.” Socrates then proceeds to 
discuss the “degrees of human knowledge,” as leading up to the 
Idea of the Good. It is clear from this that Plato considered his 
theory of virtue as incomplete, until, along with his theory of know- 
ledge, it had been deduced in some way from the doctrine of the 
Good ; in other words, that “the digression on the degrees of 
human knowledge,” so far from being really a digression, is the 
coping-stone to the whole ideal structure of the polity. The more 
clearly we trace the connection between the theory of Books III. 
and L1V., and the sophistical denial of the “ naturalness” of justice, 
which it was meant to supersede, the more fully shall we appre- 
ciate its incompleteness according to the view of the author. 
Working out the conception of the épyoy, indicated in the refu- 
tation of Thrasymachus, Plato shows that each part of the soul, 
whether embodied in the individual or in the state, has its 
proper function, that of the rational part being to rule the rest. 
His object is to substitute this “natural supremacy” of reason, 
| as the source of obligation, for the will of the tyrant or the 
convention of the majority. But neither is the right of the 
reason to govern established, nor the mode of its government 
fully explained, in the fourth book. The sophist might object 
that the question of moral and political obligation was ‘not 
settled by the mere arrogating of authority to imaginary “ guar- 
dians ;” that force, or convention, was as good a foundation for right 
as a system coined by Plato’s brain, or adopted from Sparta, whose 
correspondence with the true order of things was at least unproved. 
To prove this correspondence, and thus give the character of philo- 
sophical necessity to the system, the harmony of classes and func- 
tions under the rule of reason must be proved to issue from the 
operation of the ultimate principle of existence. 
showing that reason, whether regarded as the rul 
the individual soul, or as embodied in the ruling 
the reflex of that idea of Good which is the ir 
knowledge. The soul of man being treated by Plato as essentially 
the nae, whether it be manifested in the individual or the state 
the rule of philosophers in the state is neither more nor less than the 
| authority of universal principles of the reason in-relation to the 
conduct of the individual man. The argument in the sixth book 
therefore, which, by the aid of metaphorical language common to 
on on of art and morality, carries the intellect of the philo- 
it read Lemetina use ie eet an See 
a proof that there is at once on r oe 1 en a LD me we 
polity existing ** ov yop Ga pooe” —_— anata Gnpeiate! 
the fourth oe. new appears it be _ 1€ ideal structure of 
appear: onger as an arbitrary figment of 
ation of that which really is. 


the unagination, but as an interpret 
The rule of reason is the activity of the creative idea through its 
perfect counterpart, “ Justice ;” the harmony of the soul and of the 
a hecessary with the necessity of that unifying principle of 
: . 1 ' ~ the manifestation, and without which it is as unpossible 
sb = iy to see without the light. But the work is not yet com- 
piete, ihe inquirer who is to be fully delivered from the sophis- 
tical entanglements must travel the “axpotipa mrepiodo a t 
| follow, step by step, the weal eae 


rhis is done, by 
ing principle in 
philosophers, is 
source of being and 


journey of the reason upwards, to that 
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contemplation of the idea which is identification with it. Till this 
road has been travelled, the chasm between the particular virtues 
and their supposed principle is not practically bridged, nor has the 
unity of the moral with the other sciences been established, as it 
must be, before the double edge of the sophistical weapon could 
be turned, cutting, as it did, at once at absolute knowledge and 
natural right. “The degrees of human knowledge,” in Plato’s 
view, form a “scala descensoria” no less than a “ scala ascensoria.” 
They are not merely the steps by which the reason ascends from 
multiplex phenomena to that unity of thought in relation to which 
the phenomena can alone be truly understood ; they also constitute 
the process by which their unity develops itself into the particular 
ideas which are the principles at once of the abstract sciences, and 
of morality both as theory and practice, but which are mere 
assumptions (v7eGécec) so long as they are viewed out of con- 
nection with the ultimate idea. The ascent and descent over, and 
the “ roundabout way” traversed, the moral and political system is 
proved, the statesman is able to “give an account” of his prin- 
ciples, the virtuous man adds to his virtue the full consciousness of 
the law to which he conforms. 

This Platonic argument may seem to us hazy and unsatisfactory 
enough. It is a first attempt at that which has been attempted 
since, in one way or.another, by most of the philosophers, popu- 
larly called Pantheists, and achieved, if by any one, by Hegel, in 
the exhibition of all knowledge and morality alike as the evolu- 
tion of one living idea. But crude and vague as is Plato’s specula- 
tion in this direction, it at least had a purpose, of special interest 
to his own time, and not without interest to us. Let us once 
understand this purpose, and the “ Republic” appears a perfect 
piece of art, with beginning, middle, and end ; and, if not a perfect 
piece of philosophy, at least an essay towards the only possible 
solution of the great speculative question of the age which pro- 
duced it. Without such understanding—and without it the 
‘ ordinary reader” of Dr. Whewell’s patchwork version is likely to 
remain—the Platonic masterpiece can seem little more than an 
ingenious compilation of verbal disputes. 
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THE SANDWICH ISLANDS.* 


Ir books were interesting and important in proportion to their size, 
little could be said for the present volume, which may be almost read 
through in a day ; and if they were always dull in proportion to the 
greatness of the persons who write their commendatory prefaces, 
this might be fairly allowed to share the fate of similar adopted 
offspring. But though it is not large in dimensions, and though it 
has unwisely sought to shelter itself under the patronage of the 
Bishop of Oxford, the book before us is one of the most interesting, 
and by no means the least important, which has appeared in the 
course of the past season. It has quite enough claims to our 
attention without the four pages of respectable, but rather common- 
place observations, which date from Cuddesdon, and introduce the 
subject to the public. It is possible to live a useful life, and die 
very happily, without knowing whether Honololu is in Asia, Africa, 
or America, and without having ever heard of the hero Kamé- 
haméha. But short as the annals of the Sandwich Islands are, they 
supply a picture unsurpassed in clearness, if not even in vividness, 
of the results of the sudden mixture of civilization with barbarism, 
and are most fertile in suggestive lessons to the members of a 
nation whose mission, beyond all others, has been to spread civili- 
sation in the world. If regarded only as a sample of progress, it is 
impossible to learn, without some interest, the fact that on the 
same island in which Captain Cook fell by the spear of a native 
in 1789, a popular, patriotic, and constitutional Sovereign made an 
English speech in 1855 to the representatives of foreign Governments 
at his Court. 

The Sandwich Islands lie in the middle of the Pacific Ocean, 
rather nearer to America than to China, and in about the latitude 
of Canton, Ultimi orbis, they are further from human society than 
any known land on the globe. Their climate may be roughly esti- 
mated as considerably the best in the world ; at least, if there is 
any land known to the faculty in which, for twelve years, the ther- 
mometer has never ranged above 90° or below 53°, invalids would 
be glad to hear of it. The soil is fairly productive, and the natives 
more intelligent than those of more tropical groups. This little 
paradise—barring volcanoes—-was peopled nobody knows when, by 
nobody knows who, coming from nobody knows where. The only 
data we have on the subject of race is that the inhabitants are 
similar in features and habits to those of the Society, Samoan, and 
New Zealand Islands, a family sometimes called Polynesian, some- 
times Malayan, and different, at any rate, from the inhabitants of 
the Feejee and New Hebrides’ groups, who are taller, fiercer, and 
blacker. Mr. Hopkins considers it probable that their original 
colonisation was from the west ; but, as we have had occasion to 
show in a former article on a somewhat similar subject, the question 
cannot be considered as yet ripe for settlement. However it may 
be, the islands were first discovered by a European vessel in the 
sixteenth century: ten years before the first French revolution 
Cook, with the Resolution and Discovery, touched at the islands ; 
and in the following year, after acting the god among the natives 
for a longer period than was prudent, he perished by their spears 
on the beach of what was then known as Owhyhee. This name, 
as Mr. Hopkins informs us, is simply Hawaii, with the definite 
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| article or demonstrative pronoun prefixed. After the tragedy 
above mentioned, merchant-ships from time to time touched at the 
islands, and gradually found cause to reverse the estimate which 
had been formed of the inhabitants as barbarous, cruel, and vin- 
dictive. So little vindictive was their character that even the 
gross inhumanity of an American captain, who massacred a hundred 
natives to avenge the theft of a ship’s boat, left no permanent hos- 
tility in their minds. The seeds of civilization were sown by two 
Englishmen, common sailors, who were taken prisoners not long 
after Cook’s death, and lived for many years in the service of the 
chiefs, to whom one of them in particular attached himself with 
affectionate and faithful zeal. Late in the last century Vancouver 
touched twice at the islands, and was fortunate enough to have 
many interviews with the king, the great national hero of all 
Hawaiian memories. Kaméhaméha seems to have been a man of 
unusual ability, a strong will, and much political foresight ; and it 
is not unlikely that his intercourse with Vancouver may have sug- 
gested many new ideas to his mind of political progress and 
morality. So favourable was the impression that the character and 
language of the English seaman left, that his visit was actually 
followed by a voluntary proposal to cede the group to England ; 
the offer, however, was not practically accepted. After Vancouver's 
time a regular trade sprang up with the Sandwich Islands, and 
Beechey, as he walked up the chief street of the town in 1826, 
was saluted by notices on sign-boards, inviting passers by to 
“ Billiards,” and to “An Ordinary at One o'clock.” The internal 
history of the islands in the meantime is not uninteresting. It 
centres in the king just named. He first subdued the whole of 
the group by mingled force and art ; and then, like our Alfred, set 
himself resolutely to the task of government. He encourayed 
commerce, enacted good laws, established a council, created a smal 
fleet, supported, though he did not adopt, Christianity. “Since I 
have been king,” he said, when near his death, “ no European has 
had cause to complain of having suffered injustice here.” He died 
amid the profound mourning of his subjects, and was succeeded 
by his son. In his reign idolatry was abolished by a spontaneous 
movement of the people; the king himself visited Europe, and 
died in London. Missionaries had by this time begun to arrive 
in the island ;,they at once secured an important influence, and, 
having first concocted a constitution for the kingdom, caused it to 
be administered on patriarchal principles, which the lapse of time 
and further intercourse with Europe have fortunately modified. 
Twice Hawaii has been in danger of war ; once with France, and 
once with England. On both occasions it is satisfactory to be able 
to relate that the over-bearing conduct of the naval officers who 
threatened hostilities has been disavowed by the Home Govern- 
ment. At present Hawaii is in peace and amity with all the 
world ; and the last public document which we possess is a 
proclamation that “ We, Kaméhaméha IV., having been, officially 
notified that hostilities are now unhappily pending between the 
Government of the United States and certain states therecf 
styling themselves ‘The Confederate States of America, hereby 
proclaim our neutrality between the said contending parties.” 

In such a work as this, we naturally turn first to the story of 
the death of the great English sailor. Mr. Hopkins has been at 
some pains to examine the various accounts of the matter, and 
describes the scene minutely. From the narrative published at the 
time it was evident that Captain Cook committed several grave 
mistakes.” To allow the absurd apotheosis which the islanders 
accorded him was most ill-judged ; and the plunder which he com- 
mitted at the shrine of one of the national gods was worse. After 
setting sail from the island on terms of suspicion and hostility, he 
was compelled to return, in order to repair some trifling damages 
to his ships, and on one fatal Sunday he was induced to go on 
shore with the object of procuring the restoration of certain stolen 
property, by seizing the person of the king. Mr. Ellis, the cele- 
brated missionary traveller, was able, in his visit to Hawaii, to 
speak with many persons who were either present themselves at 
the scene of Cook’s death, or were well acquainted with its circum- 
stances. The author of the book now before us gives the native 
version very distinctly :— 

“ Their plain unvarnished tale is told in sorrow, not in anger, and 
without justification of themselves. They state that Cook, having 
come on shore, and had an interview with Kalaniopuu, the two walked 
together towards the shore, Cook designing to take the king on board 
his ship. Ths people, seeing this, and having their suspicions already 
roused, thron.r2d round, and entreated, as did his wife, that he would 
not go on board. Kalaniopuu hesitated; and while he was standing 
in doubt, a man came running from the other side of the bay, crying, 
‘It is war! The foreigners have fired at a canoe from one of their 
boats, and have killed a chief.’ On hearing this the people became 
enraged, and the chiefs were alarmed, fearing that Cook would put the 
king to death. Again his wife, Kanona, used her entreaties he would 
not go on board, and the chiefs joined with her, the people in the 
meantime arming themselves with stones, clubs, and spears. The 
king sat down ; and Captain Cook, who seemed agitated, began walking 
towards his boat. Whilst doing so, a native attacked him with a 
spear. Cook turned, and with his double-barrelled gun shot the man 
who struck him. Some of the people then threw stones at the Eng- 
lishman, which being seen by his men in the boats, they fired on the 
natives. Cook endeavoured to stop the firing, but on account of the 
noise he was unable to do so. He then turned to speak to the people 
on shore, when some one stabbed him in the back with a pahoa, or 
dagger, and at the same time a spear was driven through his body. 
He fell into the water, and spoke no more.” 

The English narrative is slightly different. According to it, 
Cook received the thrust of the dagger whilst desiring the boats to 
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cease firing ; and so long as his face was turned towards the shore 
P thy ives Y sd to attack him. In this latter case 
none of the natives venture ; ation nity 
his death would have been immediately occasioned byt re humanity 
which prompted him to spare the lives of the natives. as ‘ 
The most striking scene in the history of these islands—a scen 
to which it would be difficult to find a parallel in any history, r 
the extraordinary movement by which idolatry was a we 
utterly abolished throughout the kingdom. A a ow 
men, by a spontaneous and unanimous uprising, overthre ? vs _— 
blow, the whole of the system under which they and their ance _ 
had lived, destroyed the images, profaned the shrines, absolutely 
and irrecoverably emancipated themselves from the religious 
thraldom of centuries. There were no missionaries to suggest a 
new religion, and no teachers to explain the follies of the old: this 
movement is even more marvellous in its spontaneous character 
than in its completeness and uniformity. It seemed as if civiliza- 
tion, without conveying distinct knowledge to the minds of the 
people, had needed but to open their eyes. They had groaned 
under a most oppressive system of regulated superstition ; the tabu 
in particular—an institution somewhat resembling the Papal inter- 
dict of the Middle Ages—pressed upon them with burdens as 
arbitrary as they were pernicious. They saw men who cared 
nothing for idols, and despised the most solemn restrictions ; and 
they heard that in the far south there were islanders like them- 
selves who had abandoned the worship of their fathers, and found 
themselves none the worse. A young king had just succeeded to 
his father, the great founder of the united empire. He was known 
to be sceptical in his ideas, and the high-priest himself, with a 
grand unselfishness, was foremost among those who secretly en- 
couraged the movement. One trifling act of disobedience followed 
another among the people, and the wrath of Heaven did not visit 
itself on the transgressors. The final scene is well painted by 
Mr. Hopkins. The king, the queen, and the high-priest had eome 
to an understanding, and the abolition of idolatry was determined ; 
at last the crisis came. One of the most solemn ordinances was 
that men might not eat with women ; and it was with the trans- 
gression of this injunction that the religious revolution was to be 
inaugurated. A feast was made, with separate tables for the 
sexes ; the guests assembled ; every man took his seat, and paused 
in expectation. Deliberately the king rose, walked to the place of 
the women, and seated himself among them. The tabu was broken 
for ever. Then arose a shout which reverberated to every corner 
of the land, and from one end of the kingdom to the other the 
chain of superstition was loosed. Men woke to freedom with a 
sudden joy, which showed how galling the oppression had been. 
Temples, images, relics, perished in the flames, and the high-priest 
was the first to apply the torch. Thenceforth and for ever, idolatry 
ceased in Hawaii. . 
A mysterious and gloomy interest gathers round the present 
condition of these islands. That strange law by which civilization 
has so often been found fatal to the race which it raises from bar- 
barism seems not to have spared this docile and advancing people. 
Year by year their claims to live are higher, and year by year their 
ntunbers are less. How far the diminution had proceeded before 
European had mingled largely among them, cannot be accurately 
known ; but it is certain that it is now advancing at a rate which 
threatens to destroy the race. It is a terrible visitation ; they see 
it themselves. It is their lot to feel the blessings of civilization, 
and to feel, at the same time, how they sink and perish béfore it. 
Mr. Hopkins, in this book, makes some attempt to account for the 
decrease of population, and he is not without hopes that it may yet 
be arrested. What he says is well worth attention, but the light 
that statistics of disease and of commerce throw upon the subject 
little more than show how deep is the mystery under which this 
law is shrouded. It is one of which, as its causes elude our inyesti- 
gation, so, too, the purpose and the justice baffle our philosophy. 
Let civilization advance ; let knowledge increase ; let trade bind 
man to man. The solemn issues of the struggle between light and 
darkness, the balance of good and evil in the most obvious duties 
of a Christian country, the workings of a fate which disappoints our 
highest aspirations for our fellow-creatures at the very moment 
of their first fruition, who shall discuss and determine ? 





POETASTERS AND THEIR POEMS AND PREFACES. 


Tue editorial table groans under twenty volumes of verse. To 
be sure the volumes are not ponderous. But when four children 
arrive at a birth, one does not inquire as to their size: and the 
only wonder is that so numerous a swarm of poetic effusions should 
be produced at once in this prosaic age and gloomy season Of 
— the twenty volumes are made up of what is good, what is 
tan ard — But the old quotation from Martial 
aa panes te is instance, | Among the greater number, 
msc at 1 Cag loctity predominates ; mediocrity, that most 
wistek Ga, m sac: which wants the energy and vivacity 

= mea do ve = atal than badness itself. 
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rhymed meditations for every day in the year The lat : Escmal 
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little book of rhymes for children, prettily illustrated by Mr. H. 


K. Browne, and called “ Snow Flakes.” : al 
These discarded, fifteen volumes remain. — Reserving ar more ex- 
tended notice a few which really deserve it, let us examine, as a 
iduum of some nine or ten, which have no excuse for 
; are, only occasionally, by something good 
enough to be readable or bad enough to be laughable, and, oe: 
on the whole, one dead level of dull, Boeotian mediocrity. . ™ ~p . 
the philosophy of their existence ? Whence did oa mri bem 
how did they get into print Z For the latter -. ree nm ; ba . 
the most part answerable. The following is the his ory 7 eral. 
The bard was first excited by the Prize at the Crystal Palace to 
write verses on Burns ; or Garibaldi, or the death of the Prince 
Consort, has moved him till the fire kindled, and at last he — 
with his pen. Then he read his lines to his friends, or printec 
them in some more or less obscure newspaper, and proceeded to 
write more,—to fancy himself in love and indite sonnets, or per- 
haps to recall the sentiment and verses of the time when he “ kept 
company ” with his present wife. The friends, as really admiring, 
or wishing to pay him a cheap compliment, or as merely desiring 
to share their new-found burthen with the broader shoulders of the 
world in general, entreat him to publish. Then, with perhaps a 
dedication to Garibaldi, or Lord Shaftesbury, or whoever may be 
the author's special idol, and possibly a preface, either deprecating 
or defying criticism, the new volume is brought to birth, to afflict 
an indifferent world with useless matter, and to cumber the shelves 
of the publisher and the British Museum. ime 
The colour of the binding may serve as some kind of guide in 
threading this labyrinth of song. First come sober grey, brown, 
and black. Then we rise to green and mauve, and end in bright 
Magenta or Solferino. The grey is “An Elegy on the Death of 
the Prince Consort,” in five parts, by A. E. Lisle, dedicated to the 
English nation, and with a “ Preface,” humble, but claiming credit 
for “abstaining to indulge in fulsome adulation.” Poor English 
nation! Were not the laureate’s few but glorious lines enough for you! 
It is worth while shortly to analyse this effusion. Part 1. Death 
conquers all, even great conquerors ; twelve stanzas on Napoleon! 
Parts 2 and 3. Commonplaces on death, and the funeral of the 
Prince. Part 4. The Prince was not a warrior, did not, &c., Ke. ; 
six stanzas on battle. The Prince was not a sailor, nor a pirate. 
Five stanzas on naval war and piracy, with note on Lord Nelson 
and Lady Hamilton. Part 5. “ Mourn, science,” &c. The Prince 
conceived the idea of the Crystal Palace, and was the patron of art 
and improvement. ‘Good works are man’s best monument.” For 
this, to say truth, “friends” are not responsible. The author 
seems to have printed in full conviction that he was doing the 
world a kindness. Brown is a dreary mass of blank verse, varied 
by perpetual italics, on “ The City of the Great King”—all about 
Babylon, the Beast, the Pope, Methodism, and the old and the 
New Jerusalem. Next is a black volume: “ Poems of Truth and 
Fancy,” by J. S. Redman, dedicated to Lord Shaftesbury. Preface, 
naif. “YT never produced anything worthy of the name of poetry 
till September, 1859, when I commenced a poem on the life of 
3urns. About this time an incident occurred which caused me to 
write, ‘Oh! spare the lash.” Having printed this poem in the 
Weekly Times, and others in the Fami/y Herald, the author now 
publishes, “at the wish of friends.” “ Nothing will be found 
to wound the delicacy of any, or sully the purest mind.” As if 
that were the least excuse for such stanzas as this in “ Night in a 
Jungle” :— . 
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***Mong the leaves in safety keeping, 
Birds of various hues repose, 
On the topmost branches sleeping, 
Nought to fear from hostile foes,’”’ 


Or for the following address to “The Monument :” 


‘* Nobly erect, of Doric structure rare, 
In works like thee what years must Wren have spent ! 
From his design, made with unerring care, , 
Rose thy chaste form, proud London’s Monument ! ” 


Truly the British public is too goodnatured and uncritical. That 
same easy tolerance which applauds worn-out singers and wretched 
acting in our theatres, condemns us to such inflictions as these 

It is time to pass to livelier colours. But hold! here is one 
more brown volume not quite so dreary as the rest. “The Home- 
stead, by Cecil,” is a glorious specimen of Orange-Liberal senti- 
ments and Americanized Irishism. It is dedicated to the Irish 
Chief Secretary. ‘The humble writer of the following poem looks 
with confiding trust to The Right Honourable Sir R Pel Baronet 
as the guardian of its (Ireland’s) hearths and Homesteads.” aa 
also look to him, with confiding -e of ¢ 
or an exciseman ? 
be quoted entire :— 


Does he 
tk g trust, for the place of a tidewaiter 
The following sentence from the preface must 


ti : - . . 

The succeeding cantos, written immediately on the writer 
to Ireland in 1857, were suggested by the che 
Scenes and recollections, 


*s return 

; 45 € rished objects of home 
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note the political and religious aspects of his country r oo 
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of which are held up to censure: the purchase s 
a military status, by feather-bed poltroons 
read Pa = ad cere to magisterial office, of men more anxions 
O identily themselves with the religious. cinsy sion: ° the 
Aylward, St. Vincent de Paul syslem, then oat Bekah ra ae 
also to the maudlin state patronage, which supplies the ant ‘a t ve 
parts of the world, and the self-expatriated traitors colt Boi on 
ae in America, with legions of Irish priests, from calliajes “eaud 
. aes by State grants from England, to extend and support 

l . 0 io Nono ; from which are selected consuls attachés 
engineers, &c., &c., nine-tenths of whom obtain foreign appointment 
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as Pio’s subjects, to give éclst to a dominancy abroad, which has 
heretofore been so prolific of home distractions; and which, through 
British bounty, is cropping up in America those broils, which are now 
being so happily cultivated there, since the materials for producing 
such harvests in Ireland have evaporated before the English Volunteer 
movement, that has also check-mated the game of the sharper of the 
coup d'état, and, through Providence, has become the stay of British 
action and of the peace of Europe, under a first Minister of the 
Crown, who is the pride of the empire, to whom Ireland is indebted 
for the appointment of the man who knew how to place his heel on 
the inflated impudence of papal assumptions, to the imbecile arro 
gance of which it had become a routine of courtesy to bow for years.” 


Such sentiments, varied by descriptions of Irish and American 
scenery and of things in general, compose a sort of pendant to 
Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village ;” only in this case the emigrant 
has returned and the village is still thriving. We have only space 
for this grand and original view of Columbia’s mission, which forms 
the peroration of the poem :— 


** Her stripes and stars sball distant regions cheer, 
Guarding the faith, wherever they appear, 
From west to cast, and Britain's language spread, 
Till the last trump shall wake the sleeping dead : 
While Anglo-Saxon anthems shall arise 
From every land, and close Earth's obsequies! ”’ 


Green claims attention next, a neater and more scholarlike 
volume: “Shadow and Substance, and other Poems,” by Robert 
Ripley. Here is wild Manfredian dialogue. ‘‘Scene,—The Shore 
of a Lake—Evening. Roland and Gertrude.” We quote at 
random from page 11. The gentleman is not very gallant :— 

** Two before thee, meek beings of the Earth, 
{ave ta’en their thrones in that dark sky of mine. 
Two forms more sweet than sre mouth-kissing winds, 
W hose birthplace is the blossoms of the south, 
That beat in music for one blessed moment, 
Then die in beauty. 
Geetruve.—And I? 
Ro.anp.—Fairer than light 
Softened on bed of flowers. 
Dost thou not hear 
A sense of music on the trembling trees?” 


&c., &e., ad infinitum. This gushing business will hardly do. But 
some sonnets and smaller pieces are fair enough ; only they are 
mostly Shakespeare and water, or Tennyson and water. Yet the 
writer has some poetic taste, and may some day rise from mediocrity 
into something better. 

3ut this improvement of the inside does not keep pace with the 
increasing brilliancy of bindings. “The Village Festival, by 
Scribolus,” is a very poor and common-place account of a country- 
feast, and has nothing whatever to recommend it beyond a very 
pretty mauve binding. And now Magenta is reached, the brightest 
hue of all this rainbow of colour. ‘The World of Phantoms” is 
a most uninviting dissertation on mesmerism, written in correct 
heroic couplets. Correct versification and shortness are its only 
merits ; for it seems to be wholly without poetry, and without any 
story, interest, or meaning whatever. 

One Magenta-coloured book is left: “‘ Songs on Italy, by Caroline 
Giffard Phillipson.” This is an enthusiastic lady who visited 
Garibaldi on his sick-bed in 1861, and writes a short dedicatory 
letter to her hero by way of preface. He will hardly thank her 
for the offering. Miss Phillipson (the atmosphere of blighted hope 
which breathes through some of the poems leads to the inevitable 
conclusion that she is a maiden lady) drew her knowledge of the 
events taking place in Italy from the English newspapers, and 
‘all the lines were written on the spur of the moment.” Of this 
they certainly bear the impress. For very many of them read 
vastly like commonplace newspaper paragraphs or articles put into 
slipshod rhyme. 

Can anything be more “ wishy-washy,” more slovenly than 
this ?— 

‘* Though he lies there pale and wounded, 
I would rather far be him (sic), 
Stretched upon that humble pallet 
Iu the fortress-prison dim, 
Than the false king in his splendour, 
Who such noble heart betrayed, 


Than the abject crowd sround him, 
Who to France concessions made,.”” 


Thus the lady’s feelings gush out in a kind of spontaneous dog- 
grel towards Garibaldi, Italy, Count Cavour, Mrs. Browning, the 
Prince Consort, or whatsoever person or thing the world and the 

>] . tw J 
newspapers may happen to be talking of. 

Some pages on, the amnesty to Garibaldi’s followers has been 
proclaimed, and the authoress thus addresses a kind of palinode to 
Victor Emmanuel :— 

** Glad I also am in thinking 
That the king has done his best, 
That he was not traitor-hearted, 
Only coward like the rest ! 
That he has not quite deserted 


One, his stanchest friend of yore, 
Whose good name has long been sounded 


‘7 


With loud cheers from shore to shore! 


Besides this kind of thing, there is a good deal of what Miss 
Mills, in Dickens's “ David Copperfield,” so appropriately speaks 
of as “The Great Sahara.” The broken heart’s grievance is 
dwelt upon in sad monotonous strains, and with tedious iteration. 
And yet, amidst a chaos of stuff not merely commonplace, but often 
absolutely contemptible, one set of really simple and _ pathetic 
stanzas appears, as if dropped from the clouds. But this, though 
somewhat of a relief to the weary critic, is scarcely good enough 
to deserve quotation. 
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Before we go to press number twenty-one arrives, in humbler 
guise, “ Advice to Lovers,” price sixpence, in a brown paper cover, 
dedicated to the editor of the Daily Telegraph, “the unflinching 
advocate of true morality.” Here are twenty-seven pages of satire 
and advice on the great marriage question so debated in the Times 
eighteen months ago. The satirist has little advice to offer but 
generally to marry and choose well. Still, though his lines seem 
carelessly strung together and with little method, he shows some 
power, and though tending to coarseness and rather too fond of 
calling a spade a spade, he is at times amusing and forcible. 

The following are not bad specimens :— 


* T used to read of virgins casting glances 
As they indulged in pretty graceful dances, 
But few glance now ; they stare in a bold fashion 
Which says at once, We feel the ruling passion. 
Daphne the fair, instead of being des. 
Follows Apollo, which is not good taste ; 
The timid pine, the bold succeed and carry 
The hearts of men, although the men won't marry. 
Belgravian matrons wail because they find 
That men for marriage have but little mind. 
They drink the wines and eat the costly dinners, 
But give their love to impudent young sinners. 
Still those same matrons wink to see their sons 
In the society of wicked ones. 


The tender misses as they glide along, 

Think partners angels who can do no wrong, 
And pout to think that Lais with her charms 
Can draw strong men to her enchanting arms, 
Or sigh to think Aspasia can command 

The finest fellows in the British land. 


Forms that the poets love and painters prize, 
Faces that haunt us with love-breeding eyes, 
Are lightly bought and recklessly are sold 

To the first bidder for his gleaming gold. 

Oft have I stood in busy Oxford-street, 
Whose stones are trodden by hot aching feet, 
And as I stood have looked upon the sky 
Where stars roll on while erring women die. 
Doubting, I ask, can life be otherwise ? 

Sin should not be, an inward voice replies. 
Yet often men who would be calm aan quiet, 

Taking their love as invalids take diet, 

Find all their hopes of getting safely married 

Are blown to air or grievously miscarried. 

What can such do ? 


At first she’s elegant and thrives right well, 
While beauty lasts she’s always sure to sell ; 
But time speeds on, and she who pleased a beau 
Is quite content with vulgar ones to go; 

The dandies leave her for the new arrivals, 

Fer Vice, like Methodists, has its revivals. 


Why even Spurgeon joyed at having twins, 
His deacons slyly laughed or gave broad grins.” 

But enough of quotations. The lines are worth the sixpence 
asked for them. But the writer should write less at random in his 
next attempt, should avoid such a rhyme as “women” and 
“beginning,” and, above all, should correct gross and obvious 
misprints. 





AUTOGRAPHS.* 


Tus volume may pleasantly recall to some of our readers an 
interesting exhibition at the Law Institution last year. The exhi- 
bition was private ; but those who had at the time the privilege of 
visiting the Law Society’s Library in Chancery-lane will not readily 
forget the unique collection it contained. Rows of frames lined the 
room, each frame was divided into two compartments, that on the 
left containing the portrait, that on the right an autograph letter of 
some great person; the portraits were choice specimens of the 
engraver’s art, and almost every letter was eminently characteristic 
of the writer, no mere signature or formal scrawl, but something 
which was immediately connected with his career, and which could 
scarcely have been written by any other person. It was scarcely 
possible to prevent the rising of some slight © eling of envy towards 
the excellent City Solicitor, who was unde»: ood to be the pos- 
sessor of the entire series ; but if any such feeling has survived the 
reflection how impossible it was to rival the lawyer's collection, it 
may be finally disposed of by the sight of Mr. Netherclift’s 
admirable fac-similes. He has presented to us some six hundred 
autographs of eminent persons of all countries; and though the 
specimen of each handwriting is necessarily short, he has generally 
contrived to make such an extract of three or four lines as to sug- 
gest some point of the writer's character or career, whilst the 
accuracy of the reproduction seems, as far as we can judge, likely 
to heighten the great reputation already attached to the name of 
Netherclift. There is only one drawback to tbe volume, and that 
is attendant upon an advantage on the other side, which, in the 
opinion of many, will far outweigh it. Through his desire to pro- 
duce a cheap book, Mr. Netherclift has printed his fac-similes on 
both sides of the paper, so that those who would wish to cut them 
out for the purpose of attaching them to the portraits of the writers, 
will require two copies of the book. How pleasant it is to turn 
from the portrait to the writing, and from the writing to the por- 
trait, and, by poring over the lines of the face or the turns of the 
signature, to spell out the character of the man, is well known to 
many, most especially to those who are the fortunate possessors of 
Thane’s “ British Autography,” now too rare a book, one of the 
best possible companions to the history of England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. But the cost of two copies of 
Mr. Netherclift’s book is comparatively trifling; and as Thane’s 








* The Handbook to Autographs. By Frederick G. Netherclift, author of “ The 
Autograph Miscellany,” &c. With a Biographical Index, by Richard Sims, of the 
British Museum, London: J, R. Smith. 1s62. 
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y call attention to a few 
serve to oppress the reader ; but we may call attenti bite 
i scial interest. We find a line of royal signa- 
possessing some specla st. oe O hukaditl 
tures in almost an unbroken succession from the time of hich Lage 
; F ‘ y ay extrac 
down to our own Queen, whose autograph wer a _ 4 mes 2 
i ps it gives us thr » simple 
for the sake of the glimpses it gives us a . : = beige 
’ > \ > +16 
“nous” and “notre,”—the language, not of the soverels 
he wife :— 1 tet 
66 Chateau de VW wmasor, i bre, 1844. 
« Je vous remercie de tout mon coeur pour le curieux et gs naer tel 
de Francois II. qui nous est d’une grande valeur pour notre co “¢ — 
i t ajesteé te devouce sceur et ami 
“ Je suis, Madame, de votre Majeste la toute devout : © - ; 


Along with the line of English royalty occur the ty oo 
contemporary kings, warriors, statesmen, divines, poets, sigh 
and, indeed, from the time of Henry VIII. downwards there is 
scarcely a single department of thought or action which is not 
represented. Henry VIII. himself writes to Wolsey, to recom- 
mend himself to “myne own good Cardinall as hartely as harte 
can thynke ;” whilst the Cardinal writes to his own entirely 
beloved Cromwell, of whom Gardiner is also a correspondent. 
Contemporary with these we find Francis I., James 1V. and James V. 
of Scotland, Cardinal Pole, Erasmus, Cranmer, the poet swirey, 
Luther, and Melancthon ; whilst a little later in date w e meet with 
a letter in the well-known stiff print-like hand of Edward VL, 
thanking his uncle, the Lord Protector, for his victory over the 
“Scottes.” Lady Jane Grey writes to her father-in-law in the 
same print-like character, to console him on the prospect of the 
approaching death of the writer and her husband ; and besides this 
letter signed “ Jane Duddley,” Mr. Netherclift has given fac-similes 
of two signatures, “Jane the Quene,” and one of Jane Grey. . A 
specimen of her grandmother, the Marchioness of Dorset, Mr. Sims 
incorrectly ascribes to one of the Sackville family. There is : 
large group of reformers and martyrs: we have mentioned Cran- 
mer; besides him there are Beza, Calvin, John a Lasco, “ but for 
the grace of God” John Bradford, Ridley who writes Bradford— 


**Dear beloved brother Bradforth,—I had thought of late I had 
wryten you your vale untyl we shuld have met in the kyngdo of heaven. 
“Vest. IN Deo. N. R.” 


Hooper, Rowland Taylor, whose letter, written in great tribulation, 
begs the prayers of his correspondent, Latimer, John Knox. 
Queen Elizabeth in the time of her trouble writes to Mary sub- 
scribing herself “ Majestatis tua humillima soror,” but her temper 
more clearly appears in a second example; “as to liberties,” she 
says, “‘ who is so simple that doutes whether a prince that is hed 
of all the body may not cOmand the fete not to stray ?” Amongst 
the wet of the Court of the Virgin Queen, is the well known 
stiff handwriting of Cecil standing up like a corn field. Essex com- 
plains of the charges he has been put to in the service of her 
Majesty ; his friend and Shakespeare’s patron, Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, forwards a petition. Leicester writes from Flanders 
about the siege of Ostend ; his nephew, Sir Philip Sidney, returns 
thanks in a letter written in French ; the Bishop of Ely is anxious 
about the translation of the Bible, the Queen not yet having 
sworn to unfrock him if he opposed her will ; Dean Nowell writes 
of Whitaker, the Cambridge Professor, and Whitaker, whose rare 
portrait may be remembered in Holland’s Hermologia, writes of 
himself. Sir Francis Drake and Sir Walter Raleigh represent the 
Queen’s sea-dogs, and for her poets we have fac-similes of the three 
signatures of Shakespeare in the British Museum, and the City 
Library, and a grant from Spenser, dated Kilcolman, of all his 
woods in Balligamin. Sir John Harrington and Ben Jonson are 
links connecting the Court of Elizabeth with that of Charles I. 
and the interval is also marked with a letter of Anne, the Queen 
of James I., so curious that it deserves to be quoted ; no clue is 
given as to the person to whom it is addressed, and though we believe 
we have seen the letter before, we do not remember in what 
connection, 


iti > bee . . . 

My kind dog, I have receaved your letter which is verie wellcom 
to me you doe verie well in lugging the sowes eare, and I thank you 
for it, and would have you doe so still upon condition that you continue 
a watchfull dog to him, ; 

“ ANNE R.” 

a] a] . *,* . . . 
bt first specimen of Charles’s writing is in a very stiff upright 
7 and was written when he was Duke of York ; it exhibits 

1m as a wit, a character in which his most devoted admirer would 
not claim high rank for him :-— 


** My Lord, Saterday is the day; 
Let 4 great barrels of 


ee rr powder cume away, 
Your friend, , ‘ 
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Harry Vane, Cromwell, Essex, the Fairfanes, Teeton,, Laster, 
Blake, Milton, Whitelocke, Hugh Peters, ord | ” on of — 
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Mrs. Penruddock writes her husband when unde! ~~ 
for his unsuccessful rebellion in the west against the Common- 
wealth :— | 

. : . » . esi t} 6 being the 

‘Oh, my deare, you must now pardon my pa a mn, - g 

Last (oh, fatall words) that ever you will receive from me, 
“ Yo? sadd, but constant wife, even 


to Love yo" Ashes when dead, : 
‘ ‘A. PENRUDDOCK., 


Rupert’s handwriting may be compared with that of his father, 
the Winter King, of whom two specimens are given, one as Elector 
Palatine, and the other as King, and with his mother, the unhappy 
Elizabeth ; but though it resembles in some degree both of these, 
it is still more like the writing of his sister Elizabeth, the pious 
friend and correspondent of Penn and Barclay of Ury, the pupil of 
Descartes, the Lutheran nun. There is also in Mr, Netherclift’s 
collection a letter ascribed to a third Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Charles I., who died at Carisbrook, leaving a history beloved by 
painters ; but its authencity seems doubtful. We have mentioned 
the boyish production of Charles II. ; in later life he writes :— 

“As for newes, my wyfe beginnes to mend her maners. I know 
not how long it will continew.” 


A note of the unhappy Catharine herself is principally r markable 
for the fact that no two letters of it are joined together. We also 
find specimens of Clarendon and Sir Orlando Bridgman, Rochester, 
and Shaftesbury, 

* The daring pilot, in extremity, 
Pleased with the danger when the waves ran high ;” 


who seems from his handwriting to be himself in extremis: it is as 
irregular as a snail’s walk, and he writes,—‘* My limbs and health 
are so infirm that I fear I shall not be able to attend the House.” 
Of “glorious John” himself there is a fac-simile, signed Dryden ; 
we learn from it that his own taste inclined rather to Homer than 
to Virgil, and we must attribute his translation of the latter to 
other circumstances than his own choice. ‘“ Cousin Swift,” though 
no poet, according to his kinsman Dryden, must be owned to be a 
rhymer. ‘This is his letter : 


* T can send you no news; only the employment of my parishioners 
may, for memory’s sake, be reduced under these heads :— 
Mr. Percivale is ditching, 
Mrs. Percivale in her kitchen, 
Mr. Wesley switching, 
Mrs. Wesley stitching, 
Sir Arthur Langford riching, 
which is a new word for heaping-up riches ; I know no other rhyme.” 


The great men of the Augustan age are almost all here,— 
Addison and Pope, Prior and Congreve ; Gay is absent, but we 
have a letter of * charming Kitty,” the Duchess of Queensberry, 
his patron, who was dismissed from Court on account of him :-— 


* Of all thy blameless life the sole return 
My verse and Queensberry weeping o’er thy urn.” 


* The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well pleased that 
the king hath given her so agreeable a command as to stay from 
Court, where she never came for diversion. C. QUEENSBERRY,” 

u see aah at . 

Mr. Netherclift has made a fac-simile of but these lines of the 
Duke of Marlborough’s writing, but they are sufficient to show the 
guardian angel's inability to spell :—“ I must desier,” he says 
ts «=, 7 , ; - “a ; a 4 

you will give the inclosed to my Lord Portland, ther being own 
ee g 
(one) in itt for the king —_Mar.eporoven.” An equally short scrap 
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in everything he wrote, the spirit of the great fine gentleman 
mingling amongst poets and philosophers, Going back somewhat 
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-s vali encounter om George Keith, for whom at one time 

‘ Iris Tao 1A a ete , ¥ 
0 a was not sufficiently free, but who afterwards recanted, 
took orders in the English ( hurch, and wrote “ Rehortations of 
diverse former Treatises,’ Newton and Locke, and again, Leibnitz 

T sire (« rary caloar ‘ — > . ? 
— (a very clear handwriting), Montesquieu, Rousseau. Step 
yy step we are led to the epoch of the American and Frenc} 
Kevolutions,—Lord North, C : said, by-the-by, 
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> ‘ rlas . : me eat — . : “ 

en in a gleam of sunshine ; we give it literatim :-— 


“Vy . , *4 
Vous avez seu sans doute | etrange 
commedie le mois dernier, le 
apparition avec mes enfantes, 


avanture qui s’est passée A la 

tapage et les applaudissemens 3 mon 
MARIE ANTOINETTE,” 

_ Bonaparte writes a note as Suonaparté, officier d’artillerie, and. to 

jump to our own times, we meet with a note dated King-street 

the 20th of March, 1848, and signed Napoleon Louis Bonaparte, 

requesting some one, probably a newspaper editor, to contradict 
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the report that the writer intended to become a candidate for a 
seat in the National Assembly of France. 

We have only given a few examples of the riches of Mr. Nether- 
clift’s volume : there is a nest of poets at the end of the last and 
the beginning of this century,—Johnson, Goldsmith, Cowper, 
Burns, who characteristically quotes Pope,— 


** My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood,” 


Chatterton, Goethe, Schiller, Coleridge, Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Leigh Hunt, and Byron ; a heralds’ college of antiquaries, 
kings-at-arms and heralds; and, in conclusion, we have all the 
dramatists, musicians, actors, and singers that have ever been seen 
in a green-room. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 

Arter a pause of several months, literary activity has recom- 
menced in France, and several new publications have made a 
good deal of noise. We will first, however, notice the 
graver sort of books, which have given rise to no scandal 
whatever. To begin, then, with a book which treats of the 
beginning of all things; here is one by M. Figuier, on 
“The Antediluvian World.” He has a special talent for popu- 
larizing these subjects, and for bringing the results of scientific 
discovery within the reach of all classes of readers. In this work 
he gives an account of the geological changes which preceded the 
existing constitution of our planet, and describes the various forms 
of its animal, vegetable, and mineral productions in the remotest 
ages we know of. But we may pass on to “ La Philosophie du Bon- 
heur,” by M. Paul Janet, which is an essay on the art « making 
the best of the world as it is, as prepared at length for the habitation 
of mankind. The author, a young philosopher, but who has 
earned high distinction, is now deservedly promoted from a pro- 
fessorship in the Lycée Louis XIV. to the Faculty of Letters in 
the University of Paris; and he lately made his début before an 
audience of 800 persons, in the Amphitheatre of the Sorbonne, 
with the greatest success. His former works are a “ History of 
Moral and Political Philosophy,” for which the Institute awarded 
him the crown ; an able essay on the Logic of Plato and Hegel ; 
and lastly, a charming little treatise on morality, entitled “ La 
Famille,” which obtained much praise in thiscountry about two years 
ago. ‘The Philosophy of Happiness” is a book of the same order, 
presenting a view of the different causes by which happiness, in 
our mortal life, is either given or taken away from us,—the pos- 
session of wealth, the influence of the passions and of imagination, 
the affections, the powers of thought, the pursuits of an active 
career, the distractions of society and the world. The author, with 
much elevation of sentiment, and with equal shrewdness and sound 
judgment, discusses all these matters ; he urges that it is in tem- 
perance and moderation, in the proper direction of all our faculties, 
in the discreet use of all the gifts of Providence—above all, in con- 
stant self-possession and a rational appreciation of outward things, 
that the true conditions of happiness are to be found. We feel 
touched by the seriousness, and even by the noble sadness of the 
author’s tone, throughout these earnest pages ; seeing that, after all, 
this relative happiness, which we so ardently seek, but which we can 
scarcely hope to enjoy, and that on the most difficult terms, is but 
a fleeting image or shadow of that which is promised beyond the 
tomb. M. Paul Janet’s book has only just come out; we doubt 
not that it will be favourably received. 

300ks of historical and antiquarian research are seldom the 
publications which excite most immediate sensation in the French 
public mind, except when the subject appears to suggest an analogy 
with the political situation of the day. In the department of 
archeology, we have an account of the explorations made in Asia 
Minor by M. Perrot, late a member of the French school at Athens, 
and M. Guillaume, salaried architect of the French academy at 
Rome, who were jointly employed by the French Ministry of State, 
for more than a year, in carrying on those researches. In Galatia, 
Bithynia, Mysia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, than which few 
countries are less known to the modern traveller, these learned 
agents of the Imperial Government have been digging among the 
ruins of ancient cities, and deciphering the inscriptions which suc- 
cessive ages of barbarism had spared to efface. The relics which 
they brought to Paris were exhibited in the Palace of Industry, in 
a hall adjoining that in which the Campana collection was exposed 
to public view last summer. In the two parts, already issued, of 
their printed report, are given, entire, both the Greek and the Latin 
text of that famous political testament of Augustus, which may 
still be read inscribed on the walls of his temple at Ancyra, the old 
capital of Galatia. Its existence had indeed been known for three 
centuries past ; but we have now a copy of it which is accurate 
and complete, excepting one hiatus not much to be deplored. The 
most recent books we have of a properly historical character are 
rather curious than important ; but there are one or two which, 
like that of M. Francisque Michel, on “ Scotchmen in France, and 
Frenchmen in Scotland,” are interesting alike to readers on both 
sides of the Channel. Such is the collection by M. Réné de Bel- 
leval, in one octavo volume, entitled “ La Grande Guerre,” of many 
fragments of the history of France in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, during what has been called the Hundred Years’ War 
between the French and English ; the author having composed a 
special narrative of that struggle, and sought to explain the motives 
of its long continuance, as well as to depict some of its famous 
episodes, such as the achievements of the Sire de Charny, the 
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disaster of King John at Poitiers, the battle of Agincourt, that of 
Mons, and that of Patay, with much more fulness of detail than 
can be expected in any general histories of France. We have also 
two historical monographs ; one is the story of Lady Jane Grey, 
by M. Dargaud, author of a well-known memoir of Mary Stuart. 
The dramatic misfortune of Jane Grey is a popular subject in 
France, as proved by De la Roche’s picture of her ; and this inte- 
rest is made the most of by M. Dargaud, though he lacks the more 
serious qualities of an historian. From M. Guizot, who knows so 
well how to reconcile the interest of narrative details with the 
dignity of history, we have “ A Royal Marriage Project,” referring 
to the celebrated scheme of a union between Charles [., then Prince 
of Wales, and the Spanish Princess, daughter of Philip I[II., with 
which every reader of English history is more or less familiar. The 
political intrigues mixed up with that affair, the diplomacy of the 
several courts, including that of the Papal Court, and the romantic 
errand of the young prince going in person to court his destined 
bride at the ceremonious Court of Spain, become, in the hands of 
M. Guizot, the materials of a pleasant and yet instructive piece of 
history, one of the best and most finished specimens of this kind 
of writing. The last we mention of these books, upon subjects 
belonging equally to England and to France, is M. Prevost Para- 
dol’s historical essay on Elizabeth and Henri Quatre. The author 
needs no personal introduction to English readers. Imbued, as he 
is, with the spirit of English literature and English liberalism, his 
polemical writings, as a journalist, show the same qualities of 
practicality and energy that distinguish the English press, combined 
with the grace and address of a well-bred Frenchman. As an his- 
torical writer, he has still more important merits. This essay, the 
materials of which he has taken from the best English authorities, 
is replete with a political sagacity, that gives it a claim to rank 
far above most historical works. It seems a good omen for the 
mutual understanding of the two great nations of western Europe, 
that their best writers should now, in the department of past his- 
tory as well as in that of science, prefer to investigate those subjects 
which are interesting to both nations alike. 

From the shores of England and France, we are transported 
to Russia, in noticing the publication, by Prince Augustin Galitzin, 
of some very interesting memoirs of the reigns of Peter the Great, 
Catherine I., and Peter II., under the title of “ Russia in the 
Eighteenth Century.” We know so little, as yet, of that vast 
empire, which has resisted all attempts to learn its real condition, 
that whatever can throw light upon the truth of its history may 
still be of service. French readers, for example, have been content 
to rely on Voltaire’s narrative of the reign of Peter the Great ; but 
more authentic documents are sadly wanted. It appears that, 
some twenty years ago, by a lucky chance, under the Arcade 
Colbert at the Palais de l'Institut, Prince Galitzin found these 
manuscripts, part of which, at least, are-ascribed to J. B. Shérer, a 
resident for thirty years at the court of Catherine II., and author 
of a collection of anecdotes respecting that empress, which were 
printed in his life-time. The pieces now given to the world, let 
their authorship be what it may, have a good deal of couleur locale, 
and the stamp of correctness upon them. In Peter himself we 
here behold the half-savage reformer as he really was, and not as 
Voltaire displays him, tricked out in rhetorical drapery, beneath 
which the figure of the Russian is concealed. But we see Peter 
wrestling to overcome the Oriental barbarism of his native country ; 
and in these simple incidents, jotted down without plan or order, 
to illustrate the political transactions and the household habits of 
the famous Czar, we find him certainly a wilder, but, at the same 
time, a grander personage, than as he was represented to us before, 
—a greater despot than ever, but more of a human creature than 
he is in the pages of Voltaire. We see him do such things as 
beating Prince Mentchikoff with his walking-stick ; but we see 
him give himself up to tears and settled melancholy at the loss of 
Catherine’s first-born child ; though he had no mercy upon another 
child of his own. 

The book, however, which has made most noise, and has even 
provoked, as above intimated, a certain amount of scandal, is 
M. Michelet’s book, “ La Sorciére.” What shall we call it,—a 
history or a romance? It is partly the one, und partly the other, 
as might be expected from a writer whose profound and curious 
erudition is only equalled by the vivacity of his fertile imagination. 
The Witch, whom successive ages have believed in, from the days 
of Paganism to our own days,—this is the personage of whom 
M. Michelet gives us, not so much a history, as her apoth esis ; 
raising her to a character of mythical significance, and regarding 
her as the doleful, odious, persecuted avenger of nature, belied and 
outraged by the Middle Ages in so many ways. He considers 
that the Witch of those times was the direct heiress of that tradi- 
tion of the antique Sibyl, which had been proscribed since the 
establishment of Christianity ; as well as of the woman of Ger- 
many or Gaul, to whom the barbarians ascribed a kind of prophetic 
or divine inspiration. He has ransacked all the old books of magic 
and sorcery, and he has extracted from old criminal records all the 
most detestable accusations of witchcraft in the most ignorant and 
superstitious times. Upon this ground M. Michelet, with his transcen- 
dent power of style, but with a strangely distempered imagination, 
portrays the vulgar Witch of those past ages as a heroine, a Joan 
of Arc, to whom Satan had become her god, and the orgies of her 
infernal sabbath, as it were, an act of divine worship, invoking the 
revelation of nature’s deepest secrets to be used for the profit of 
man. It is the rehabilitation of the evil principle, thus incarnate 
in a woman, after having been long oppressed by what was called 
the good principle, since the creed of Manicheism succumbed to 
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° ° . > ° a ‘¢ NI thw 2 re }, Jars ae i ' 
claims any intention to attack personal character. The houses are | Beeclinga, Baecling (Anglo-Saxon), backwards, &c.; Blindlunge, disp! 
still crowded ; at the Theatre Francais you must engage your seat blindly ; Nedlunge, of necessity; Ruglinge, Ruglunge (Semi-Saxon), 23} « 
a fortnicht in advance : nail backwards. Before proving that there were traces of this adverbial of th 
suffix in Old and Modern English, Mr. Morris directed attention to a other 
form of groveling well calculated to throw light upon another form the s 
BOOKS RECEIVED of ling, which occurred in the following passage from the Metrical Th 
>is, Romances, edited by Mr. Robson for the Camden Society. valua 
Remains in Verse and Prose of Arthur Henry Hallam. With a Preface and . find 
Memoir. Murray.—The Golden Link; a Poem-Romance. By John Wrav ** Suche a touche in that tyde he tazte hym in tene, Mr. € 
Culmer. Sampson Low, Son, & Co.—Lectures on the History of the Jewis And gurdes me Sir Gallerun, evyn grovelonges on grounde —_ 
: 1 1 ; . M ay : ~ , 
Church. Part I. Abraham to Samuel. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., All grovelonges in grounde,”” &c.—* Antars of Arthur,’ xlvii., 1. 8. gentl 
Canon of ¢ hristchurch, and Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at Oxford. mn . ? we a three 
ee —— bed Wilkie Collins. In 3 vols. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. The ending longes presented itself again in Nedelonaes in the same illust: 
—Vuines 0 odern Farming. (Rudimentary Treatise for Students of Agricul- -“ollecti . The onges was valug A re ee . 
ture). By Robert Scott Burn. Vol. I. Soils, Mennren ond Ceope. Vertes ys Co. oomeonen (p. a - the form 2 et s was valuable because it ~~ best 
The Ape me of Design in Architecture (Rudimentary Treatise). By | "% two forms in use bou at the same time ; and we must not suppose langu 
E. T. Garbett, Architect. Virtue & Co.—Lamps of the Church; or, Rays | that lounges was a corruption of lings, but merely two forms of the tevlen 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, from the Lives and Deaths of some eminent |} Same ending, iust as in An rlo-Saxon there were Grundling d ms 
Christians of the Nineteenth Century. By the Rev. H. Clissold, M.A. | 1 ey. a ee oe cre Were Grundinga aR into } 
Rivingtons.—Life in Heaven. By the Author of ‘Heaven our Home.” W. P, | Grund unga, Unmyndlinga and l nmyndlunga; and in semi-Saxon, lectun 
Nimmo, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—The Gardener’s Annual | Ruglinge and Ruglunge. There were therefore good grounds for the 2 
for 1863. Edited by the Rev. 8. Reynolds Hole. With a coloured illustra- | supposing that the suffix li li eros of \ : — 
tion by John Leech. Longmans.—Homer, the Odyssey; or, the Ten Years’ Wan- | 7: pposing tha © BUINX (ing Or lings arose out of the Anglo-Saxon Mr 
dering of Odysseus, after the Ten Years’ Siege of Troy. By T. S. Norgate linga, while by the lunga became long or longes. And this view of the that t 
ee eee Cost ofa Secret. By the Author of “Agnes | Case was strengthened the following forms :—Grove-ling and Grove- a she 
‘remorne. n 3 vols. lapman all.—Such Things Are. By the | f | lon ‘ arkli j *kli ; ; : 
** Recommended to Mercy.” Tn 3 vols. Saunders, Otley, & Co. A a a “a | long (Holland), Darkling (Milton), Darklings (Bishop Hall), Darke- a car 

















8 ac } ) . > re 
nd Pee D Be Cond ee ee ater: their Impurities Headlong (Surrey). — 
Fhe bates ee, By Charles Lever. " Chapman & <A Gene | The existence of an adverbial ‘suffix in long was important, as it M. 
at The Cross Keys. fm y agg oe Otley, & Co.—Christmas | explained even-long, evenly (Trevisa), anelonge (awelonge, aweyonge ), at Na 
House.” = T. C. Newby.—The Voyage of Fg wn Mg Frigate Rela ag a oblongus, oblong, in the Promptorium Parvulorum. point 
Big Seheroee. Wo EE, Saunders, Otley, & Co.—Sir ft ondlgeny o aes: | Bearing in mind that there were two adverbial forms in Old English is ver, 
Elementary Reading Booke. iy, I a J a Standard ” Series of | (in ling, long, and ly), as langlinges and landly, neidlingis and Twi 
Reader.” “By J. 8. Laurie aoe e eader,” and the “Second | nedly, &c., we might compare auelonge with (Old English) awkely, Obser 

emematte teresa tacinarl awry, aslant. This was the only explanation the word admitted of. secon 
Cointinar The k in awkely was merely adjectival, as is seen by the cognate ears ¢€ 
NTEMPORARY SCIENCE. forms, and longe-the-long, in headlong, &e. is no | 

IN science one never knows what is going to turn t interesti ¢ ra form awey-longe gave a clue to the modern English way-ward, = nthe 
A high-sounding title may be followed by ala Be aoe out interesting. | which is not, as Dean Trench supposes, to be derived, along with awk RA eye. 

a paper of no moment may be followed Appr — ting paper, and and awkward, from the Anglo-Saxon aw: y, away, but is equivalent ; when 
The Philological Society does not, d priori pet ua r discussion, | to the awe y in awey-longe; as awoh. Old Saxon, avuh, awry; Old middl 
ment, except for the learned; but lately jae pe muc 1 entertain. | High German, abuh; Prov., awech, Flemish, aue. a bright 
their title did not seem likely to produce much ete b> nich from | Mr. Morris, after noticing other Old English adverbs in ling. as near t 
been made extremely entertaining by their authors . ox ae pave Htodtinges, secretly, Noselynge, on the nose, Uutelyng, external Blynd- 4 The fi 
thought the two words, rT Groveling” ana Groviling.” cauaha ot yng Plindly, Stridlyng, astride, Sunderlyng, separately, sticwedl that : its per 

o) apabie o | Wo adverbs in ling still existed in the language ;—l. Middling (mid- 1 about 
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ling), Midlins (Scotch), Mid-lin (Provincial, N.) ; 2. Footling, footwise, 
having only a technical use in obstetric surgery. 

Dr. Miller, in 1845, and, very recently, M. Mitscherlich, in Poggen- 
dorp’s Annalen, have drawn attention to the prismatic spectra of 
certain chlorides of copper and other metals. Dr. Gladstone, taking 
up afresh the subject, and repeating and extending experiments per- 
formed by himself some years ago, has shown that a peculiar violet 
flame is common to many chlorides, if they are sufficiently heated. 
Nothing is more familiar in spectrum analysis than the double line D 
produced by common salt; yet, if salt be thrown on red-hot coals, it 
produces violet flames; and this is beautifully seen when old ship- 
timber is burnt. When these flames are analyzed, they are found to 
give not the familiar yellow lines, but three groups of lines—the first 
green, extending to fixed line b; the second bluish-green and blue, 
lying on either side of F; and the third violet, stretching from mid- 
way between F and G to a little beyond G, Examined by the spectro- 
scope, these lines are identical with those of the chloride of copper. 
The same light is given by chloride of platinum, gold, mercury, nickel, 
cobalt, potassium, barium, zinc, iron, heated respectively at very 
different temperatures by the spirit-lamp, Bunsen burner, or gas flame. 
To what is this violet flame due? It might be to the chloride itself in 
the gaseous form, or to the decomposition of the chloride, or to the 
combination of the chlorine with the carbon or hydrogen of the com- 
bustible; but to all these and other suggestions there are strong objec- 
tions, and Dr. Gladstone considers further elucidation of its origin is 
required. 

Amongst the interesting objects displayed at the recent soirée of 
the London Institution was a series of Mr. Warren De la Rue’s un- 
equalled enlarged photographs of the moon. It will be remembered 
that during the past year the Astronomical Society awarded Mr. De la 
Rue their gold medal for his photographic views of celestial objects. 
Over a period of five years he has busied himself with the portraiture of 
the moon, and during that time has obtained negatives of every phase 
of such beauty and excellence of detail, that they have proved capable 
of being enlarged from one inch, their original size, to 18 inches, with- 
out in any way losing their sharpness of definition. 

The series of enlarged views published by Messrs. Smith & Beck 
comprises the first and last crescent, the first and last octant, the 
first quarter, two from first to second quarter, two gibbous moons, 
two nearly full, and the full moon ; and has been selected from upwards 
of 300 photographs. The object of the publishers is to show the 
varied appearances presented by the moon at its different phases, the 
mode in which its craters and elevated lands reflect the morning and 
evening rays of the sun, and to mark out and briefly describe some of 
the principal lunar objects. The large level plain of the Mare Crisium, 
280 miles by 350, and the two great craters Theophilus and Cyrillus, 
are prominent objects in No. 1. The former of the two craters is the 
deepest of any on the moor, its ridge being 18,000, and its cone 5,200 
feet. In No. 2 the fine watered plain Maurolycus, with its peaks and 
precipitate cliff-like ramparts, is finely shown. In No. 3, Tycho, the 
most conspicuous crater on the lunar disc—fifty-four miles across and 
three deep,— first comes into view, its long bright rays spreading out 
in every direction, giving rise to the popular fancy of a pole to our 
satellite. In No. 4 the rampart of Eratosthenes—a grand object 
terminating the lunar Apennines—is first seen tinted by the sun’s 
rays. In No. 7, Aristarchus, the brightest spot on the moon, comes 
into view. In No. 11, Clavius, one of the largest of the lunar plains, 
142 miles across, with peaks on its ramparts 17,000 feet high, is well 
displayed. The main object of No. 12, the last of the series, taken at 
23} days of the moon’s age, besides giving the beautifully thin crescent 
of the waning moon, is to show Aristarchus asacrater. In all the 
other photographs of the series it appears as a brilliant spot, but here 
the shadow of its wall, 7,500 feet deep, is clearly shown. 

Those—and they are very many—who have felt interest in the 
valuable scientific aéronautations of Messrs. Glaisher and Coxwell, will 
find an admirable account of their remarkable balloon ascents, and of 
Mr. Glaisher’s observations, their objects and their results, in the latter 
gentleman’s Exeter Hall lecture, now just printed in Messrs. Nisbet's 
threepenny series. This little pamphlet, consisting of fifty pages, and 
illustrated by four diagrams of the ascents, is, without exception, the 
best popular account of scientific ballooning ever published. The 
language and descriptions are full of the enthusiasm which charac- 
terizes that eminent meteorologist, who has thrown himeelf as entirely 
into his lecture as he does into his scientific work. Mr. Glaisher will 
lecture again, we believe, on this subject at the Royal Institution on 
the 26th of February. 

Mr. W. H. Warner, of Canterbury, has made the singular discovery 
that the extract of the green husks cf nuts is sensible to light. If 
a sheet of paper be immersed in this extract, and exposed in 
a camera lucida, the colour will only change at the points exposed to 
the light, and there it becomes as black as if a solution of nitrate of 
silver had been used. To fix the image obtained, it is sufficient to 
soak it for some minutes in ammonia diluted with 200 parts of water. 

M. France, a lieutenant of artillery, has made an experimental trial 
at Namur of a new projectile for illuminating during the night any 
point it may be desirable to reconnoitre. The light of this new bomb 
is very bright, and its range of illumination some hundreds of metres. 

Two new comets have been observed by M. Bruhns of the Leipsic 
Observatory. The first very faint, but increasing in brightness ; the 
second, much brighter, observable to the south-east of the corn- 
ears of the constellation Virgo. This latter, called No. III. of 1862, 
is no longer visible in our latitudes, but is well situated for observation 
in the southern hemisphere, where it is probably visible to the naked 
eye. It may possibly become revisible to us in the month of January, 
when it commences remounting towards the equator, and after the 
middle of February it will be sufficiently near to be seen; but its 
brightness will be very faint, and it must be looked for at twilight 
near the horizon. Its orbit differs from those of all known comets. 
The first comet of M. Bruhns is styled No. 1 of 1863, because it passes 
its perihelion in February, 1863. It traversed the plane of the ecliptic 
about the middle of December, and is travelling towards the constel- 
lation Bootes. It rises now about one in the morning. 
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LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
LIST OF MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Mowpay. 
MEDICAL—32a, George-street, Hanover-square, at 8} p.w. ‘ On the Superiority 
of Chophart’s Operation and Excision of the Ankle over any other method, in 
all cases admitting of their performance.” M 
GEOLOGISTS’ ASSUCIATION—5, Cavendish-square, W., at 7 P.x. 
sary.) ‘* Fossil Animals of South America.” By C. Carter Blake, Esq. 
LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury-circus, at 7 p.m. ‘ Sculpture.” By Pro- 
fessor R. Westmacott, R.A. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL—12, Bedford-row, at 7 P.x. 


TUESDAY. 

PHOTOGRA PHIC—King’s College, at 8 r.m. ‘‘ Photography in its Application 

Pg oo Lantern, Educationally considered. By Samuel lighley, 
.C.8., &e. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 p.m. ‘ Air and Water” (juvenile 
lectures). By Professor Frankland, 

PATHOLOGICAL—53, Berners-street, Oxford-street, at 8 P... (anniversary 
meeting). 





Anniver- 


WEDNESDAY. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE —4, St. Martin’s Place, at 8} p.st. 

GEOLOGICAL—Burlington House, at 8 p.w. 1. ‘* Lower Carboniferous Brachio- 
poda of Nova Scotia.” By J. Davidson, Esq., F.R.S, 2. ‘* On the Gravel- 
deposit of Ludlow, Hereford, Skipton.” By T. Curley, Esq. 3. ‘On the 
Northerly Extension of the Upper Silurian Passage-beds to Lander, Salop.’’ 
By Mr. Roberts and Mr. Randall.” 4. On some Crustacean Tracks from the 
old Red Sandstone at Ludlow.” By Mr. Roberts. 

ROYAL LITERATU RE—4, 8t. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, at 8.30 p.m. 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 p.m. ‘ Heat in Geological 
Phenomena,” By E. W. Brayley, F.R.S. 

PHARMACEUTICAL—17, Bloomsbury-square, at 8 p.x. 

THURSDAY. 

ROYAL SOCIETY—Burlington House, at 8.30 p.w. 1. Contributions towards 
the History of the Monamines. V. Note on the action of Iodide of Methy! on 
Ammonia. VI. Transformation of Aniline into Benzoic Acid. By Dr. Hof- 
mann. 2. “On the Synthesis of Leucie Acid.” By Dr. Frankland. 3. A 
Development of the Theory of Cyclones. By F. Galton. 4. “‘ On the Imma- 
nity enjoyed by the Stomach from being digested by its own secretion during 
Lite.” By Dr. Pavy. 

ACTUARIES—Somerset House, at 8.30 p. a. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION—Albemarle-street, at 3 e.m. ‘On Air and Water” (juve- 
nile lectures). By Professor Frankland. 

Fripay. 

ARCH.ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE—2¢, Suffolk-street, Pa!] Mall East, at 4 Pp... 

LONDON INSTITUTION—Finsbury Circus, at 7 p.m. ** Non Metallic Elements.” 
By Professor Field. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY—Somerset House, at 8 p.ar. 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 








Bonar’s (Rev. Dr. H.) Family Sermons. Crown 8vo., cloth, ¢s. 

Bremner’s (W.1L.) The Pilot of the Pentland Frith; and other Poems. 
edition. Feap., sewed, ls. 

British Baptist Reporter (The). Vol. for 1862. 

Children’s Magazine (The). Edited by J. F. Winks. 
bound, 2s. 

Chope’s (Kev. R. R.) Congregational Hymn and Tune Book. 
2s. 6d. sewed, 5s. 6d. cloth antique. 

Chope’s (Rev. R. R.) Hymnal. 32mo., 4d. sewed, 10d. cloth. 

Christian Love and Loyalty; or, the Rebel Keclaimed. By A. L.O.E. Feap., 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Christian Pioneer (The). Edited by J. F. Winks. Vol. XVI. 
bound, 1s. 

Christmas (A) at the Crosskeys: a Tale. By Kenner Deene. Post 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Coker’s (C.) The Round Robm, 18mo., cloth, limp, Is. 

Confessions of a Ticket-of-leave Man. Written by Himself. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Dana’s (Dr. J. D.) Manual of Geology; with Special Reference to American Geo- 
logical History. 8vo., cloth, 21s. 

David Elginbrod. By the Author of ‘* Within and Without.” Post 8vo., 
cloth, £1. lls. 6d. 

De Quincey’s (Thomas) Works. Author’s edition. 
Literary and Philosophic. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Dods’ (Rev. Marcus) The Prayer that Teaches to Pray, Fceap., 2s, 6d. cloth. 

Entomological Annual (The) tor 1863. 12mo., bds.; 2s. 6d. 

Farrar’s (Adams) Critical History of Free Thought (Bampton Lectures for 1862), 
8vo., cloth, lfs. 


Second 


Svo., half hound, 4s. 


Vol. XXV. 16mo., half 


Imperial 16mo., 


12mo., half 


3 vols. 


Vol. XII.—Speculations, 


Garrod’s (Dr. A. B.) Nature and Treatment of Gout. Second edition. Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 15s. 
Gangain’s (Mrsa.) Lady’s Assistant in Needlework, &c. Partsland2. Ob‘ong, 


sewed, ls. each, 
Home Lesson Book of Spelling for Junior Classes. 12mo., sewed, 6d. 
Hudson’s (E. M.) The Second War of Independence in America. 8yo., cloth, 7s, 6d. 
Hughes’s (kev. Thomas) Prayer and the Divine Order. Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Jackson’s (J. W.) Ethnology and Phrenology as en Aid to the Historian. Crown 
Svo., cloth, 4s. ‘ 
Little Child’s Picture Magazine (The). Vol. IX. 32mo., half bcund, 1s. 
Tittlewood’s (Rev. W. E.) Essentials of English History. Feap., cloth, 2s. 
Lord Dundreary’s Book «f Riddles and Conundrums. 32mo., sewed, 6d. 
Lytton’s (Sir E. B ) Novels. Library ed:tion. Vol. XXX1X.—Night and Morning. 
Vol. If. Feap., cloth, 5s. ‘ 
Maling’s (Miss) Birds and Flowers; or, the Child’s Guide to Gardening and Bird- 
keeping. Feap., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Mary MeNeill. By the Author of ** Alice Lowther.” 1Sino., 

Mistakes (The) of a Life. By Mrs. J. Hubback. 3 xois. 
£1. 11s. 6d. . 

Mystery (The) of Money Explained and Illustrated. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Naville’s (Ernest) Life Eternal. Royal 16mo., cloth, 3s. 6d 

O’ Dowd’s (J.) The Merchant-Shipping Amendment Act: with Notes, &c. 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Owen’s (J.) Choruses of the Prince of Wales Prize Cantata. Royal 8vo., sewed, 1s. 

Parlour Library.—Jack Brag. By Theodere Hook. Feap., bds., 2s. 

Penny Post (The). Vol. for 18€2. &vo., cloth, 1s. $d. 

Pepperell's (Rev. W.) The Home and the School. Crown Svo., sewed, 6d. 


cloth, Is. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 


12mo., 





Poems; an Offering to Lancashire. Crown $vo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d, 
Punch. Reissve. Vol. XXIII. 4to., bds., &s. 
Vols. XXIT. and XXIII. in one vel. (1852). 4*o., cloth gilt, 1Cs. 6d. 
Queen’s Maries (The). By G. J. Whyte Melville. Becon ad and cheaper edition, 
Crown Svo., cloth, 6s. 


Reeve’s (L.) The Land and Fresh-water Moliusks of the British Isles. Llustrated, 
8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Riego’s (Malle.) Winter Crochet Book, 1862 

Rose Bryant, Passages in her Life. By Emma Marshali. 

Rowing Almanac (The) and Oarsman’s Companion for 13€3. 

Royal Kalendar (The) for 1863. 12mo., red sheep, 5s. 

Royal and Other Letters Ulustrative of the Reign of Henry III. Edited by Rev. 

“'W.W. Shirley. Vol. I. (1216 to 1285). Royal Svo., ha!f bound, 10s. 

Rutherford’s (Samuel) Letters, with Memc'r, dc., by Rey. A. A. Bonar, 2 vols., 
Svo., cloth, Z]s. 

Scott’s (Sir W.). Waverley Novels. Cheep Edition. Vol. 13, The Pirate. Feap. 1s. 

Scott’s (Sir W.) Life. By J.G. Lockhart. New edition (10 vols.) Vols. 7 and 8. 
Feap., 3s. each, cloth, 


Oblong, SCWE d, ls. 
Feap. cloth, 1s, 


32mo., cloth, Is. 


Shilling Volume Library. After Office Hours. By Edmund Yates. Feap., 
sewed, la. 

Stanley’s (Rev. A. P.) The Bible: its Form and Substance. Three Lectures. 8vo., 
sewed, 2s. 6d. ; CAF 

Thomson's Seasons. Port I., Spring, with Notes, Anelysis, and Parsing. By C. P. 


Mason. i2mo., eloth, 2s. 
Wild Dayrell. A Biography of a Gentleman Exile. 

Crown 8vo., eloth, 5s. 
Wilson’s (F. Collins) Short Poems. 


By J. Kemp. Second edition. 


Feap., cloth, 5s. 
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ralogy in the Royal School of Mines. 
Director. 
The Rev. G. B. Atkinson, M.A., Principal of the Collegiate School, late Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
PRoressors. as 

Chemistry, Metallurgy, and Geology.—James Allen, Ph.D. F.C.8., of the Uni- 

versities of Giessen and Berlin. on 
Engineering and Mining.—J. Thompson, C.E. ; ; 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, and Applied Mechanics.—Rev, G. B. Atkinson, 

M.A, 


— aeaalaiaamal SCHOOL of PRACTICAL SCIENCE and 





The Sheffield School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will afford a com- 
plete scientific and practical education to students who are destined to become 
civil, mechanical, or mining engineers, or manufacturers of any kind. Its object is 
thoroughly to discipline the students in the principles of those Sciences upon which 
the operations of the Engineer, Metallurgist, or Manufacturer depend. 

The education will be given by means of systematic Courses of Lectures, by Cate- 
chetical Class Instruction, by Practical Teaching in the Laboratory and Drawing- 
room, and occasionally by Field excursions. 

The School of Practical Science and Metallurgy will be conducted in the buildin 
of the Sheffield Collegiate School. The two Institutions, although both under the 
superintendence of the Rev. G, B. Atkinson, Principal of the Collegiate School, 
are, however, entirely distinct, 

A detailed Prospectus, containing Syllabuses of all the Courses of Lectures, 
and all other information, arrangements for boarding, &c., may be obtained by 
application to the Director. 

THE SCHOOL WILL OPEN IN THE FIRST WEEK IN FEBRUARY, 1863. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


—_————>—__ 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN. Under 
the Management of Miss LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, Sole 
Lessees. 

On Monday, Jan. 5, and Friday, 9th, Howard Glover's Popular Opera, RUY 
BLAS. On Tuesday, 6th, and Thursday, 8th, Wallace’s new and brilliantly success- 
ful Opera, LOVE’S TRIUMPH. On Wednesday, 7th, and Saturday, 10th, Balfe’s 
Grand Opera, THE PURITAN’S DAUGHTER. Every Evening the Grand 
Original Zoological, Comical Christmas Pantomime, written by H. J. Byron, 
entiled HARLEQUIN BEAUTY AND THE BEAST; or, the Gnome Queen and 
the Good Fairy. The Grand Transformation Scene, Moonbeam and Sunlight; or 
the Descent of Morn’s First Ray. Invented and painted by W. Calleott. 

Notice.—A MORNING PERFORMANCE of the New Pantomime will take place 
on Wednesday, January 7th, and each succeeding Wednesday at ‘I'wo o'clock. 
Carriages to be in attendance at Four. N.B.—Children under Twelve years of age 
Half-price to the Morning Performances, Pit excepted, price 1s. 6d. ° 

Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d. to £4. 4s.; Orchestra Stalls, 10s. ; Dress Circles, 5s. ; 
Upper Boxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. The 
Box-oflice open daily from Ten till Five. No Charge for Booking or Fees to 
Box-keepers, Doors open at Half-past Six, commence at Seven, 


os 


HRISTY’S MINSTRELS. — Christmas Week, —SPECIAL 

PERFORMANCE. The Celebrated and Original CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS 

will appear at ST.JAMES’S HALL every Evening at Eight (except Christmas- 

day), and on Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday Afternoons atThree o'clock. Pro- 

prietor, Ww. Pp. COLLINS. — Stalls, 33.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls. Tickets at 
CHAPPELL & CO.’S 50, New Bond-street ; and at AUSTIN’S, 28, Piccadilly, 






































} OSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the 
vic CHEST, Brompton, S.W., supported by Voluntary Contributions.—Liberal 
and continuous support is required to meet the current expenses of this Charity, 


PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 
HENRY DOBBIN, Sec. 

















7 - . . 
#, YNDON LIBRARY, 12. St. James’s-square, London, 8.W 
—— PREsiDENT.—The Earl of CLA REN DON, ery 
wan Pry ee terms of admission to this Library, which contains 80,000 
olumes of Ancient and Mode ite in vari ; ipti 
5. ear or Ed's year mith eee any Bp aay La guages Subscription 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Tow n it ; 
Reading-room open from Ten to Six. Prospectus on application, J 


ROBERT H ARRISON, Se 








cretary and Librarian. 
SS eeteeessentieseeeeeess 
HE P Stites =. eee P : 
posscusing a splendid ascre eating Establishment 7 the wountry, 
by steam: power ate desize f s uy excellent MACHIN ERY, worked 
oa : r, sirous making arrangements with Companies or Firms 
“ j - ig large or small quantities of Printing, and are prepared to execute either 
ovukwork or Jobb ng Printing in first-rate style, and at moderate prices yee 


# ven for any description of w ae . 4 . 
Socio: 'y description of work,—Address, D, W , care of the Publisher of Eondon 











HE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY, THE 
ELEVENTH YEAR. TRUSTEES :—VISCOUNT RANELAGH and J. C. 
COBBOLD, Esq., M.P. 


Prospectuses explanatory of the Share, Deposit, Land and Building Departments, 
will be sent, free of charge, to any part of the world. No Partnership liability ; 
and the taking of land entirely optional. Present rate of interest, payable in half- 
yearly warrauts, five per cent. per annum on Suares (with participation in any 
| profits above that allowance), and four per cent. per annum on Deposit Accounts— 
the investors not becoming members of the Society. 

CHARLES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices No. 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





—orae PER CENT. PERPETUAL PREFERENCE 





STOCK of the 
DEMERARA RAILWAY COM PANY, 
Incorporated by Act of the Colonial Legislature, 
| Majesty in Council, 
Applications for the remaining portion of this Stock may be sent to CHARLES 


CAVE, Esq., Colonial Commissioner, at the Banking-house of Mes PRESCOTT 
GROTE, CAVE, & CAVE, 62, Threadneedle-street’ London, , 


and confirmed by Her 








OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING COMPANY. 

neorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. Letters of Credit and Bills i d 
upon Adelaide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and een Aggected 
= a ae sent = collection. Every description of Banking business 
conducted with Victoria, New Sonth Wales, and the o i ie 
Rone & €s, and the other Australian Colonies, 
London: 54, Old Broad-street, E.0. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


T HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(A.D. 1834), 39, King-street, Cheapside, E.C., London. . 
Capital on November 1, 1862, from Premiums alone, £438,490 
Income, £75,000, Assurances, £1,700,000, ae 


| Bonuses average more than 2} per cent. per annum on sum assured 
| Profits divided yearly and begin on second premium. ‘ 
' 








Every member can attend and vote at all i 
‘ general meetings, 
Last Annual Report and Accounts may be had. : 


CHARLES INGA LL, Actuary. 








ESTABLISHED A.D. 1844, 


| { : REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 
° 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament, 25 & 26 Vi 
: a by. | Act " ict. cap. 74, 
WILLIAM HENRY DICKSON, Esq., Chancellor House, Tunbridge Wells, 


Chairman. 
THOMAS R. DAVISON, Esq., 2, Royal Exchange-buildings, Deputy Chairman. 


This Society is established on the tried inci 
y is and approved : al 
Assurance. The funds are accumulated for the exe ive Seceee of the seinen 


under thei p we 
ua," own immediate superintendence and control, The profits are divided 


101, Cheapside, E.C, 





0, L, LAWSON, Sec. 
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